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Christmas Musings 


ARLY in the morning of December 13, a servant 
opened the gates of the driveway leading to a pala- 
tial residence in New York. That is, he tried to open 
them, but they caught, and he called a fellow-servant to 
help him. Exerting their strength, the two men at last 
threw the gates back, and found that the obstacle was 
the body of a man. Investigation by physicians showed 
that he had been suffering from an extreme degree of 
malnutrition. The non-scientific mind takes that as mean- 
ing that the man had starved to death. Wandering about 
in the freezing night, like thousands of other men with- 
out a home, without work, and without prospect of work, 
he had stumbled at the gates of the palace, and in his 
weakness had been unable to rise. So he lay there, and 
as the storm swept over the city, went out to meet, let 
us hope, Him Who was poor in the manger at Bethlehem, 
and poor as He was fixed to the Cross on Calvary. 
Earlier in that stormy night, the police had entered a 
poor room in a wretched tenement on New York’s East 
Side. There they found an old woman, bending over a 
figure, lying on a cot. The figure was that of a young 
girl, and she seemed to be unconscious. The police called 
a physician who examined the girl, announced that she 
was dead, and had been dead for about eight hours. The 
story is but another chapter in the short and simple annals 
of the poor. Both the girl and the old woman, her mother, 
had been without work for months, and about noon the 
mother had gone out to beg, leaving her daughter too 
weak from hunger to rise from her cot. She had returned 
to find that the girl had, as she thought, fainted, and for 
nearly eight hours, had been trying to resuscitate her. An 
organic heart disorder, with malnutrition added, had 
brought death into that room, and, with death, we trust, 
a happy release. 
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These are somber Christmas musings, but they may be 
profitable. There is room for another tale. The first 
Christmas story we remember begins with the picture of 
a poor man and his espoused wife who were given no 
shelter when they sought it from house to house in the 
town, and had to find it in a stable out on the hillside. 

Perhaps, after all, we have had enough of modern in- 
stances. They are so common that they no longer make 
the impression which they once created. The old, old 
instance of Bethlehem is enough for us. If the thought 
of the Child Jesus in the manger, with His sweet Mother 
bending over Him in ecstatic joy, as Joseph, marveling at 
this great thing that has come to pass, looks at them with 
wondering yet happy eyes, does not teach us love of the 
poor, then nothing will. But let it also teach us that every 
one of us has a duty, most pressing at this time, not only 
to relieve the immediate needs of the destitute, as far 
as we can, but to work and to pray that the heart of the 
world may be touched, and a new social program be in- 
augurated under which the horrible inequalities of the 
prevailing economic system may be banished forever. 

Mary and Joseph were poor, but they were not des- 
titute. From time to time, as on the first Christmas Night, 
they had to put up with the effects of a poverty that neared 
destitution, but the rule of the Holy House at Nazareth 
was decent poverty, and humble sustenance. Joseph was 
the just man, and Mary, Mater Admirabilis, was the 
model Mother; and the Eternal Father did not let them 
long want the ordinary necessities of life. In later life, 
Our Lord Himself, to give an example to chosen souls, 
often had no place to lay His Sacred Head, and when 
He found a place on the Cross it was pillowed with thorns ; 
and when He was thirsty, they gave Him vinegar to 
drink. But it was not His wish, nor is it the wish of the 
Church, His Mystical Body, that men should go hungry, 
or have no home in which they can shelter their wives 
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and their children. Poverty, willingly accepted, or chosen 
for His sake, is a virtue, but the destitution that we find 
everywhere today is not. It is, rather, the sad symbol 
of man’s inhumanity to man, when man forgets the loving 
kindness which Jesus proclaimed as the first law of life. 

Let us rejoice and be glad on Christmas Day, for this 
is the Day on which God gave us in His Son the greatest 
Gift that an infinite God could conceive. But Christmas 
must mean nothing, if it does not mean new striving to 
learn and to put in practice the law of love promulgated 
by the Incarnate Son of God. It is our duty to minister 
. to Lazarus at our gates, but our deeper, sterner, duty to 
invoke every agency in the social body to create and 
maintain an order under which Lazarus will not be forced 
to lie in the streets, and stay his hunger with the crumbs 
that fall from the tables of the rich. Let us consecrate 
ourselves on this Christmas Day, the fifth of the depres- 
sion, for the love of the Babe at Bethlehem, to do all that 
devotion and self-sacrifice can endure, for the establish- 
ment of that order. 


Is the NRA “Ideal”? 


CORRESPONDENT writes to ask whether this 

Review holds the realignment of economic and in- 
dustrial forces, which the Administration has approved, 
to be ideal. Our answer is that we don’t. It is all but 
infinitely better than the old system, but considerably less 
radical in the realignment which it proposes than Leo 
XIII or Pius XI. 

Under the New Deal many human rights, of which per- 
haps a majority of our people were not even aware, have 
been proclaimed. To the Catholic, familiar with the social 
teachings of the Church, there is nothing “ revolutionary ” 
or “ Socialistic ” whatever in the proposal that in exchange 
for his labor a man shall be given a living wage. It is 
bare justice; nothing more. Collective bargaining, again, 
and the right of workers to form associations for their 
common welfare, are lessons that are taught at the begin- 
ning of the Catholic book. One of the great merits of the 
New Deal lies in the fact that it has brought a knowledge 
of Catholic social principles to many who had never 
realized their essential value, and to many more who in 
all good faith had attacked them. It is not likely that 
every detail of the National Recovery Act will be em- 
bodied in permanent legislation, but it is fairly certain that 
the scene has been cleared forever of some of the worst 
excesses of the old laissez-faire system. 

Still, the Recovery Act falls short in certain respects 
of the Catholic ideal. In actual operation, its handling 
of the wage problem has been unsatisfactory. While its 
goal, as the President has stated, is a living wage, a wage 
much below that level has been accepted in some codes. 
This statement is not made by way of accusation; as a 
matter of fact, the Government has probably gone as far 
as it could go without imperilling the whole Act. Again, 
as Msgr. John A. Ryan has pointed out, the Act finds no 
place for the occupational-group organization, recom- 
mended by Pius XI, and only recently has Administrator 
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Johnson permitted, somewhat grudgingly, the participa- 
tion of labor groups in drawing up the codes. In the 
mind of Pius XI, this participation is not merely per- 
missible, but, rather, mandatory, if the scheme is to suc- 
ceed. Nor does it seem to us that the devices which 
have been set up for the settling of labor disputes are 
wholly fair to labor, although the main difficulty seems to 
turn on administration, rather than on principle. 

The Act is not perfect. It may not even be, in all its 
sections, constitutional. But it is a stride toward perfec- 
tion, and granting that the Supreme Court may eventually 
look upon it with a questioning, or even an unfavorable 
eye, its worth will not be wholly lost. 

The knowledge of the wiles of capital and of the woes 
of labor which has been gained during the last six months 
will be of incalculable value at the coming session of Con- 
gress. Public opinion has been aroused to an extent which 
puts out of court forever the blatant capitalist who brags 
that he will do what he wishes with his property, and dares 
anyone to interfere with him. The National Recovery 
Act has not achieved all that was hoped from it, and con- 
siderably less than the propagandists foretold for it, but 
has given us at least the beginnings of a sane social creed 
which a majority of the people are willing to accept, and 
to work for. And that accomplishment is no small gain. 


Rugged Individualism 


HE tone of the President’s address on December 6 

before the Federal Council of Churches was wholly 
admirable. What was particularly good was his convic- 
tion that in the war against the depression, “ State and 
Church are rightly united in a common end.” Surely it 
is time to get rid of that folly, long cherished by some as 
in the best sense “ American,” which frowns upon any 
cooperation of Church with State. When all the agencies 
for man’s betterment unite in a common purpose, Church 
and State remaining supreme in the spheres which are 
rightfully theirs, the community enjoys peace, order, and 
happiness. 

The President’s observations contrast very happily with 
an address delivered in the same week by the president 
of a national manufacturers’ association. The President 
is emphatic in his belief that the State must have a part 
in the planning of the economic program, while his mer- 
cantile brother protests that the American people will 
never give up their “ rugged individualism for this new- 
fangled ragged collectivism.” If we may say so, this col- 
location of “ rugged individualism ” with the picture con- 
veyed by “ ragged ” was a bad break on the brother’s part. 
If thousands of Americans are now in rags it is precisely 
because we have had too much of this “ rugged individ- 
ualism.” 

However, “ individualism ” has been made to stand for 
abuses for which it is not responsible. “ Rugged individ- 
ualism ” is a phrase to describe that now vanished Ameri- 
can scene in which the citizen was self-reliant and inde- 
pendent, scorning to have the State, or any citizen, do for 
him what he could do for himself. But that independent 
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citizen never used his rugged individualism as an excuse 
to prey upon his neighbor. He did not mean that the 
State had no right to intervene, when his activities inter- 
fered with the welfare of his neighbor. He meant about 
the same that Leo XIII meant, when the Pontiff wrote 
that while the State should not interfere with the legiti- 
mate activities of man and of natural societies, it was 
bound to protect him when his own best efforts failed. 
Certainly the conditions of intervention laid down by 
Leo XIII are amply fulfilled in these days. The unaided 
citizen has long been powerless to defend his rights against 
the onslaughts of unchecked capitalism. The line between 
warranted and unwarranted intervention by the civil 
authority is not always easily drawn, but at present that 
should cause no great concern. We are still far from it. 


Bishop Chartrand 


N the feast of the Immaculate Conception, a true 

servant of Our Lord and of His Holy Mother, the 
Most Rev. Joseph Chartrand, D.D., Bishop of Indianap- 
olis, went to his reward. The Bishop had pontificated in 
his cathedral that day, and until an hour before his death, 
late in the afternoon, was apparently in fairly good health. 
Fitting was it that the good Bishop who had loved Our 
Lady with childlike devotion during many years, should 
have been called home on the greatest of her Feasts. 

This son of a French pioneer family that had settled in 
Missouri in the days of the Spanish occupation was born 
in St. Louis sixty-three years ago. From his early boy- 
hood the stamp of his high calling was upon him. He 
was little more than a boy when he finished his prepara- 
tory training in St. Louis University, and began his philo- 
sophical and theological studies at the famous University 
of Innsbruck, in the Austrian Tyrol. On completing his 
ecclesiastical studies, the young cleric still lacked some 
months of the canonical age, but by dispensation of Leo 
XIII was ordained at St. Meinrad’s Seminary, in Indiana, 
on September 24, 1892. 

It was plain that this young priest, distinguished from 
the beginning of his career by zeal in the works of the 
ministry, and by solid, unobtrusive piety, was destined 
by Almighty God for great achievements. For eighteen 
years, the offices assigned him were in no way unusual, 
but were made unusual by the manner in which he ad- 
ministered them. Faithful in things comparatively small, 
the call to the fullness of the priesthood came to him, as 
years before the call to follow Christ had come to the 
small boy in St. Louis, and on September 15, 1910, Father 
Chartrand was consecrated Titular Bishop of Flavias, and 
Coadjutor of Indianapolis. On the death of the pious 
and learned incumbent, the Rt. Rev. Francis Silas Cha- 
tard, D.D., eight years later, Bishop Chartrand succeeded 
to the See. 

Quiet, unobtrusive, gentle, pious, Bishop Chartrand was 
at once the shepherd of all the flock in the Diocese, and the 
fatherly pastor in the cathedral church at Indianapolis. 
On March 17, 1928, Pius XI raised him to the dignity of 
Assistant at the Pontifical Throne, “in recognition of his 
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great labors in promoting devotion to the Most Blessed 
Sacrament, and in fostering Catholic education.” These 
words of Pius XI set forth the two devotions which 
Bishop Chartrand loved above all others; Jesus on our 
altars, and Jesus in the heart of our children. 

Even before the epochal encyclicals and briefs of 
Pius X, Bishop Chartrand was an apostle of Frequent 
Holy Communion, and of Holy Communion for little 
children, and to the end, his practical interest in Catholic 
education was unflagging. How could he fold the lambs 
more safely than close to the Heart of Christ in Holy 
Communion? How better could he care for the sheep, 
than to lead them to green pastures by still waters, where 
the Eternal Shepherd would care for them, and feed them 
with the Food that is Himself? 

Year after year saw the devoted Bishop of Indianapolis 
guarding the flock entrusted to him. It was his desire 
to bring the children, with the youths and maidens, to 
Catholic schools and colleges, and both them and all the 
sheep every day, if possible, to Our Divine Lord in Holy 
Communion. The sublime dignity of sacerdos magnus 
was upon his brow, and he spoke as one having authority, 
but he was no less pastor gregis, the shepherd of his 
people. Even as he labored, the Shepherd of all shepherds 
saw that his work was at an end. Evening was come, and 
with it peace and rest in the Lord. 

“What did you see in Indianapolis?” asked a New 
Yorker, half in jest, half in that provincial sense of 
superiority which never wholly deserts the native Man- 
hattanite, of a fellow-priest who had recently returned 
from that city. “ What did I see? I saw a Saint sitting 
in his confessional before the early Masses in the cathedral, 
and then I saw a Saint at the altar.” How often that story 
was told by priests and laity alike who had seen Bishop 
Chartrand in his cathedral! Faithful to the end, he sat 
in the Sacred Tribunal on the last day of his life, and from 
it went to pontificate at the altar. May his great soul rest 
in peace! 


Greetings! 


HE year now drawing to a close has been the most 
difficult of all in the dark series which began in the 
Autumn of 1929. Without the aid of those loyal friends 
who not only subscribe, but induce others to subscribe, 
and of those who advertise in our columns, we could not 
have continued our work in the defense of Catholic verity. 
To these friends, to all our readers, and to our critics 
friendly and hostile, we wish a Christmas bright and holy 
with the fulness of the blessings of the Christ Child. 
Is it proper to mention “ gifts ” at Christmas time? 
Not long ago, a gentleman in Kentucky penned us a 
brief note, to which he gave point by enclosing a cheque 
for $50. He is one of those choice souls who delight the 
heart of every subscription manager by renewing their 
subscriptions promptly, year after year. The substance 
of the note was a brief disquisition on hard times; hence 
it was possible that some of our readers had been unable 
to renew their subscriptions, to their loss, and ours. We 
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took the hint, and applied the money to subscriptions for 


ten foreign missionaries. 
Is it more improper to hint about gifts than to ask 


them? Well, whether you can follow the example set 
by the gentleman from Kentucky, or not, may God bless 
you and give you a Merry Christmas! 
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Note and Comment 











What Spain 
Applauds 


ARDLY credible to American ears, accustomed as 

they are to the noise of the Spanish Revolution, is 
the news that for over 100 nights a play has been run- 
ning at the Teatro Beatriz, in Madrid, meeting with wild, 
almost frenzied applause, which deals solely with the life 
and works of St. Francis Xavier, Apostle of the Indies. 
This “historic poem in a prologue and three acts in 
verse,” by Don José Maria Peman, is no sensational out- 
burst, but, say the Spanish critics, “a work of pure art, 
classic, elevated.” Yet so enthusiastic has been the recep- 
tion that two performances, one at 6:30 and one at 10:30, 
have been necessary every evening, and the play is ex- 
pected by the producer to run to 300 performances in 
Madrid alone: something unheard of even in the case of 
Spain’s greatest dramatic productions. The critics expect 
as well that “ El Divino Impaciente,” as Sefor Peman’s 
poem is called, will run to 1,000 performances through the 
whole of Spain, probably reaching a million auditors. 
Apart from the superb acting by which the character of 
Xavier—and for a brief episode, the character of Ignatius 
—is represented, the play appeals to the modern audience 
by recalling the idealistic motives that spurred Spain, in 
the days of her glory, to her greatest conquests: mys- 
tically akin to Xavier’s “ Divine impatience” for souls. 
Yet the materialistic element in Spain’s exploits is not 
minimized in the play. Coming as it does but two years 
after “A. M. D. G.,” Perez de Ayala’s bitter dramatic 
onslaught upon the Jesuits, the reception accorded to the 
present drama is a striking testimonial to the smouldering 
fires of faith and love for religion that lie deep beneath 
the whirlwind in Spain. That Sefior Peman has been just 
now elected as a member of the Spanish Cortes proves 
that Spanish voters know how to express their admiration 
to playwrights in original and striking fashion. 


, 


Stational Masses 
Of Christmas 


ECEMBER 25 is the feast of St. Anastasia, a widow 
and martyr of Sirmium very dear to the early Chris- 
tians of Rome. In the Holy City, her church near the 


Palatine happened to be the “ Chapel Royal” of the im- 
perial family. It seems to have been the custom late in the 
Fourth Century for the Pope to pay special honor to the 
members of the imperial court by saying the Mass of St. 
Anastasia in her own church early Christmas morning. 
Then, presumably some hours later, the Pope went back 
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to St. Peter’s basilica (the old basilica, of course, erected 
at the foot of Vatican hill many centuries before the pres- 
ent famous structure) to sing the feast-day Mass of 
Christmas for the Faithful assembled there. Some years 
later, this order was changed about. The first Mass of 
Christmas was set back to midnight and was shifted over 
to St. Mary Major’s—a church built in the Fourth Cen- 
tury and, because it housed the Holy Crib, called the 
Bethlehem of Rome, and hence a particularly appropriate 
place for the ceremony. A second Mass, the “ Dawn 
Mass” (it begins with the words “ Light shall shine to- 
day upon us”) was celebrated at St. Anastasia’s church ; 
but by this time it had been changed into the festival Mass 
with merely a polite bow to the Holy Widow. And then 
a third Mass, the “Daylight Mass,” was sung—originally 
at St. Peter’s, which would seem to be the proper place 
for it, but later on, because of the fatigue caused to the 
Faithful by so much journeying from one part of the city 
to another, at St. Mary’s. By the sixth century the privi- 
lege of saying these three Masses had spread beyond Rome 
and become universal. Look in your Missal and you will 
see that these two churches or “ stations” are noted be- 
fore the Mass. 


“ce 


Philosophers 
In Convention 


URING Christmas week the American Catholic Phil- 

osophical Association will hold its ninth annual con- 
vention at Duquesne University in Pittsburgh, Pa. Since 
the various historical societies, including the American 
Catholic Historical Association, will be holding their con- 
ventions at the same time and place, the subject chosen this 
year for discussion by the philosophers is particularly 
apposite. The general theme is “ The Philosophy of So- 
ciety” and will be treated in two series of four papers 
each, and also in two round-table discussions on the phi- 
losophy of social values and the philosophy of law. Many 
of our best-known social thinkers will take part in these 
meetings, and Pittsburgh Catholicism, and, it is hoped, 
many visitors from outside, will be privileged to see un- 
rolled before them the whole scheme of social thought, 
Catholic and non-Catholic. On December 28, St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Capitalism, Communism, and Fascism under the 
general idea of social forms, will be discussed by Clare 
Riedl, and Fathers John A. Ryan, Edmund A. Walsh, 
and Edward F. Murphy, respectively; and on the day 
after, the social forces of the family, education, and re- 
ligion will be taken up by William Leen, and Fathers 
George Johnson, Charles A. Hart, and R. A. McGowan. 
The round tables will be led by Fathers Leo R. Ward and 
Jules A. Baisnée the first day, and on the second day by 
Fathers William T. Dillon and Gerald B. Phelan. Noth- 
ing more timely could have been designed by our leaders 
in philosophical science, for the world is in the crucible of 
change, and our social forms and forces are over the fierce 
flames of revolution. It is the philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, with its principles applied to our modern times, 
that really holds within itself the civilizing energy solely 
capable of grappling with change. If we take this change 
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at its beginning we shall have earned the gratitude of all 
succeeding generations. 


Do Good 
Films Pay? 


HE answer to the question, “ Do good films pay?” 

is that both good and bad films both pay, and do not 
pay. “I’m No Angel” is by no stretch of meaning a 
“ good ” film, though a well-made one, and it paid. Marie 
Dressler’s and Wallace Beery’s series of films were good 
films, and they paid; they paid probably higher than any 
others. The gangster cycle paid handsomely, until it was 
overdone; nobody ever said those films were “ good.” 
The latest news about “Little Women” is that it is a 
glorious success. In New York it ran up record totals, 
and in other cities, Pittsburgh, for instance, the story is 
the same. It is a good film. Another good film, one that 
was especially singled out for an article in these columns, 
“Cradle Song,” has had varied fortunes. Shown first in 
Los Angeles, it bade fair to be a dismal failure. A corre- 
spondent writing from San Francisco tells the same story. 
In New York, however, after a slow start, it picked up 
rapidly as the week progressed at the Paramount Theater, 
and by the end it had surpassed the previous week’s 
feature, one by Maurice Chevalier, which had a more 
popular stage show to support it. The film may not pay 
back its costs, and that is unfortunate, for it is perhaps 
the most Catholic picture ever made. Catholics will have 
much to answer for if it fails. But how are we to ac- 
count for the contradictions listed here? There is appar- 
ently a vast ebb and flow of movie audiences. Good people 
are repelled in mass by a bad film to which crowds flocked, 
and so the good one next week is an unmerited failure; 
which proves nothing. They stay away until an extra- 
good one comes, which accounts for the occasional re- 
sounding success of the good films. Then a bad, but 
successful, one comes, and starts the ebb again. The lesson 
is fairly obvious. 


Municipal 

Pensions 
OME years ago an official in an Eastern city reached 
the age limit, and retired on a pension of $10,000 
per year. At once he secured a position with a large 
manufacturing firm, to whom his special knowledge, ac- 
quired largely in his work for the city, was valuable, and 
from this source he received a salary of $12,000. This 
rather extreme case drew general attention to the in- 
equalities of the system, but no change has followed. The 
municipal pension is not a largess, since the recipient pays 
a percentage of his salary, much as a civilian might pay 
on an endowment policy, but with the important exception 
that the city pays far more than the recipient. It surely 
does not seem to be good public policy to assign a large life- 
pension to a retired official who is still able to engage in re- 
munerative work, and it is very bad policy when the greater 
part of the pension is paid by the taxpayers. Republics 
need not be ungrateful; at the same time, they should not 
be profligate with the money of the people. It is hard to 
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justify a pension larger than $5,000, especially since the 
payments made to the higher officials sadly depress the 
amounts which are available for teachers, firemen, police- 
men, and other low-paid servants of the public. Pension 
systems almost everywhere need revision, especially those 
which have been drawn up with a too-benign eye upon the 
higher officials, the value of whose services to the city 
are, often enough, somewhat dubious. 


Business Back 
To Normal! 


GLANCE at the financial pages of any of our news- 

papers discloses the fact that bank officials—among 
others—are hoping that within a few months “ business 
will be back on its old courses.” We fervently pray that 
their hope will be confounded, for if ever business gets 
“back on its old courses,” or back to what used to be 
considered “ normal,” all our plans for economic reform 
will be blasted. The world is now in a trough of de- 
pression largely because of those old methods that were 
normal in the economic and industrial world. Profit 
came first, and all other considerations were put aside 
when profit was threatened. That is why we had sweat 
shops, women and children in mills and mines, cheers of 
derision for the very idea of a living wage, and the army 
called out to adjust the inevitable labor wars by the thrust 
of the bayonet and the crack of the rifle. What we desire 
is not business on the old lines, but business built on the 
recognition of human rights, and alive to the folly of 
over-production. Business will be normal only when it 
accords with the standards of right reason; when it de- 
parts from these standards it is a poisonous excrescence 
upon the body politic. The dark years of the depression 
should teach us that, if nothing else. In his article in this 
week’s issue, which AMERICA presents as a cheering 
Christmas message to its readers, John Moody, the well- 
known financial expert, explodes for good and all the 
trumped-up fears that his own Wall Street has fostered 
to the effect that prosperity is further away than ever. 
Mr. Moody deals in actualities, not in rumors; those 
show that we are on our way. We must not lose courage 
and turn back just as the goal is in sight. 
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“The House of Bread” 


Francis P. LeBurre, S.J. 


sists that Christ is born for us. He is unlike other 

men who are born, and only thereafter assume 
their life’s work. He was born the Saviour. The reason 
for His existence is to save. He is born for us—not for 
Himself. 

Long ages past in the dim unbeginning of eternity He 
was born, and that birth was for Himself, and for the 
Father and for the Holy Ghost. Complete in their triune 
Unity, and replete with the infinite happiness that came 
from their mutual knowledge and love, the Three Persons 
of the Godhead existed, and by necessity existed, in and 
for themselves adequately. 

Sut the birth in time of the Second Person is for us. 
In the Introits of the three Masses this is brought out 
clearly: 

The Lord hath said to me: Thou art my Son, this day I have 
begotten thee. Why have the Gentiles raged, and the people de- 
vised vain things? 

A light shall shine upon us this day: for our Lord is born for 
us . . . and of his reign there shall be no end. : 

A child is born to us, and a son is given to us, whose govern- 
ment is upon his shoulder. 

And if any doubt could be left, the Epistles of the 
Masses would drive it away: 

For the grace of God hath appeared to all men. . 
should live soberly and justly and godly in this world . . . look- 
ing for the blessed hope and coming of the glory of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ, who gave Himself for us, that 
He might redeem us from all iniquity (Titus ii, 11-14). 

The goodness and kindness of God our Saviour appeared .. . 
that, being justified by his grace, we may be heirs, according to 
the hope of life everlasting (Titus iii, 4-7). 

God who, at sundry times and in divers manners, spoke in 
times past to the fathers by the prophets, last of all, in these days 
hath spoken to us by his Son (Hebr. i, 1-2). 

For us. That is the keynote of Christmas joy. The 
birth of our Lord is not a fact apart from our lives. 
Rather, it is a fact that must be so interlocked with these 
lives that they are changed and remodeled until we “ grow 
unto the full measure of the stature of Christ.” 

We adore at the crib—yes—and we pay our homage 
to the “ King of kings and Lord of lords.” But “the 
government is upon His shoulder,” and that government 
is the rule of Christ the King over our own individual 
lives, and all the many-sided contacts of man with man 
in the political, economic, and social world. Sterile adora- 
tion is not the purpose of the feast of Christmas, any more 
than it was the purpose of the Incarnation: “A light 
shall shine upon us today.” “A child is born to us, and 
a son is given to us.” 

And how shall this be for us? The answer is plain in 
the words of the shepherds: “ Let us go over to Bethle- 
hem.” 

Now Beth-lehem means the “ House of Bread.” (An- 
other name for it was Ephrata “ the Fertile one.”) There 
our Lord was born, and the writers of the Church have 


A Xs: through the liturgy these days, the Church in- 
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always seen therein a hidden symbolism. Time and time 
again they revert to this thought: House of Bread. 

St. Jerome in his letter to Eustochium (cvii) writes: 

Hail, Bethlehem, house of bread, where was born the Bread 
that came down from heaven! Hail, Ephrata, region rich in crops 
and fruit, whose fertility comes from God. 

St. Gregory in his eighth homily writes: 

And rightly is He said to be born in Bethlehem. Indeed, Bethle- 
hem is translated “the house of bread.” For He it is who said: 
“T am the living bread which came down from heaven.” And 
so the place in which the Lord is born was named in early days 
bread because in the future it was to come about that He should 
appear there in the substance of flesh, who would refresh with 
inner satisfaction the minds of the elect. 

A further symbolism is seen in the fact that Mary 
placed the Child “ in a manger.” St. Gregory writes (“ On 
the Birth of Christ ”’) : 

The manger of beasts is the home in which the Word is born. 

. . The ordinary food of brute animals is fodder. . . . But the 
rational ahimal [man] is fed on bread. Thus it was that the Bread 
of life which descended from heaven is placed there where the 
food of brute animals is usually put so that animals gifted with 
reason might share in rational food. 

And Father Faber writes with wonted unction (“ Beth- 
lehem,” Ch. III, p. 131): 

He was laid in their Manger as if He was their food, the food 
of beasts, that so He might become in very truth the food of 
sinners. . . . It foretold the wonders of His altar. It was the 
type of His most intimate and amazing communion with men. 
It was a symbol of the incredible abundance and commonness of 
His grace. It was a foreshadowing of His sacramental residence 
with men from the Ascension to the Doom. It was like the sort 
of box or crib we sometimes see at foundling hospitals, into which 
the deserted child is put, with none to witness the conflict of 
agony and love in her who leaves it there. It is as if He were 
placed in the Manger like a fatherless foundling, with the whole 
of the unkind world for His hospital. 

Might it not be quite correct then to say that one of 
the dominant notes of Christmastide is that of food: 
food for the soul? From the very first moment of His 
birth, as He lies in the manger in the “ House of Bread,” 
our Lord declares Himself “the Bread of Angels, be- 
come the food of wayfarers, yes, the bread of children 
not to be thrown to the dogs.” He lies there in the 
manger that men may eat Him, for “except you eat the 
flesh of the Son of Man and drink his blood, you shall 
not have life in you. . . . For my flesh is meat, indeed, 
and my blood is drink indeed. . He that eateth this 
bread, shall live forever.” 

Beyond the stable cave stretched the fields where Ruth 
“gleaned the ears of corn after the reapers.” As the 
Infant Saviour lay in the manger, with that foreknowledge 
that was His from the moment of His Incarnation, He 
looked down the centuries and saw other men and women 
gleaning the wheat behind which He was to hide while 
waiting the moment when He would abide within the 
living “ House of Bread ” which each one of us becomes 
in the few precious moments after receiving. 
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He has come that we “ may have life and have it more 
abundantly.” He has become like to us in human nature, 
that we may become like Him in Divine nature. He be- 
comes the “ Son of Man” that we may become in very 
truth “the sons of God.” And, as saints weary not in 
telling us, while making us sons of the great King, He 
has given us, too, a food that befits our royalty, and this 
food is none other than Himself. The great 4 Lapide, in 
his commentary on Luke ii, 7 (“and she laid him in a 
manger”), places these words on the lips of the Infant: 

A child I have become, thy bone and thy flesh; I have become 
man that I might make thee God. I lie in the manger between 
brute animals like the food for ox and ass, because, like a beast 
of burden, thou hast lived like an animal, wallowing in flesh and 
blood. Thou hadst become “like the horse and the mule, who 
have no understanding.” “For n:an when he was in honor did 
not understand; he is compared to senseless beasts, and is become 
like unto them.” Therefore, I have taken flesh unto myself that 
thou mayest eat my flesh; not the flesh of animals but of God, 
that joining it to thy own flesh, and bone to thy bone, and hand 
to thy hand, and foot to thy foot . . . into them, like Eliseus (4 
Kgs. 4, 34) I may breathe the breath of Divine life. 

That we approach the Holy Table is, of course, taken 
for granted in the prayers of the Mass. Surely if the 
Church would have us receive whenever we go to Mass, 
her wishes are naturally quite explicit on this great Feast ; 
and Christmas Communion was, indeed, the universal 
custom in Catholic Europe. We read in the Masses: 
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Let the oblation of this day’s festival be acceptable to thee, O 
Lord, we beseech thee, that by thy grace, through this sacred 
intercourse [commercia = interchange of goods], we may be found 
like unto Him in whom is our substance united to Thee (Secret 
of first Mass). 

May our offerings, we beseech thee, O Lord, be agreeable to 
the mysteries of this day’s nativity and ever infuse peace into us, 
that as he who was born as man gloriously shone also as God, 
so this earthly substance may bestow upon us that which is Divine 
(Secret of Second Mass). 

May the new birth of this Sacrament ever restore us, O Lord, 
whose wonderful nativity destroyed the old man (Postcommunion 
of second Mass). 

Sanctify, O Lord, the gifts we offer by the new birth of Thy 
only-begotten Son, and cleanse us from the stains of our sins 
(Secret of third Mass). 

Christ is, indeed, the food of our souls by His holy 
inspirations and by His inward graces. But He would 
be literally a food for us. For that reason, after He had 
shielded His Godhead and come visibly as Man that He 
might win our human hearts in a human way, He again 
shielded His Humanity, appearing visibly now as bread 
and wine that He might show, in plainest wise, that He 
would be our food. 

And so the Christmas cry should be very real for us: 
“ Let us go to the House of Bread.” Then, when we have 
knelt and reverently received the Babe within us, each one 
of us, too, for a few ail-too-fleeting moments, will be- 
come himself a “ House of Bread.” 


The Sweetest Christmas Song 


VINCENT DE PAUL FITZPATRICK 


ception of Holy Communion, we Catholics, as a 

rule, are wont to look upon the traditional Christ- 
mas carols as the most spiritualizing influence of the 
Feast of the Nativity. 


A PART from our attendance at Mass and the re- 


Not so with me. The sweetest Christmas melodies I 
have heard have been the low-spoken words of the priest 
in the confessional on Christmas Eve, Ego Te Absolvo, 
and the noise made by the sliding back and forth of the 
panels in the confessional as the Alter Christus turns 
from the giving of absolution to one penitent to pronounce 
the saving words of pardon upon another. The three 
words, Ego Te Absolvo, are sweeter than the words of 
the angelic choir which sang above the plains of Judea. 

How different the settings in which the Angels sang 
and those in which the priest raises the song of hope for 
“o’er-burdened ” hearts! The angelic song, we are told, 
was sung in the midst of a dazzling light. The shep- 
herds were struck, at first, by a great fear. Then, as they 
listened, hope came into their hearts. They followed The 
Star until it hung above The Stable. They looked upon 
the Infant Jesus. He smiled at them but did not speak. 

In every one of the Catholic churches of the world 
there is a light on Christmas Eve (and every other day 
in the year save Good Friday). Few electric lights gleam, 
but the dominating light is the Little Red Lamp which 
glows before the Tabernacle. We look upon that light, 


not with the fear with which the shepherds first looked 
upon the light above Judea’s plain. We have knelt in the 
presence of Jesus so often and know Him so well we 
are not timid. 

The shepherds, we are told, adored Jesus, but in their 
adoration they wondered. We must remember that they 
saw in Him The Messias, the King of the Jews. They 
wondered no doubt why He was lying in a manger in a 
cold stable. That was no way for a Messias, for a King, 
to be born. The master painters of the angels have de- 
picted the shepherds as shy and awe stricken, though 
happy. You see the shepherds knew they were lowly and 
so did not feel at ease in the presence of a King. 

By a beautiful paradox, the millions of Catholics who 
kneel in the churches of the world on Christmas Eve, 
waiting for the sacred words which will bring them back 
to Jesus, do not think of Jesus so much as a King as the 
Good Shepherd. It first dawned upon me many years ago 
that the Babe of Bethlehem in the first hour of His life 
welcomed the shepherds first to His manger because He 
felt closest to them. 

Jesus confessed in the midst of His Sacred Passion, a 
few hours before His death upon the cross, that he was 
a King. But if we look through the pages of the New 
Testament we shall find that he much preferred the title 
of Good Shepherd. He forgave the woman who was 
taken in adultery; He made a saint of the sinner Mag- 








dalen; He forgave the penitent thief who died upon the 
cross beside Him: He denounced the Pharisees as hypo- 
crites. He condemned that which we of today call Pu- 
ritanism, a doctrine of harshness which would crush the 
weak. The day on which Christ was born and on which 
He smiled as a Babe is the most joyful day in the world, 
symbolical of the life of Jesus, Who taught happiness. 
Jesus found more happiness in bringing back the strayed 
sheep than He did in the Hosannas of the multitude. No 
wonder the shepherds were the first invited to adore Him. 

The dazzling light which shone above Judea’s plain is 
not for us when we go into the confessional, where the 
Good Shepherd waits for us. We leave our place in line, 
kneel behind a curtain, and speak to God. We pour out 
our hearts to Him. And Jesus, Who did not speak to the 
shepherds, utters the words of forgiveness, Ego Te Ab- 
solvo, “I absolve you.” Composers down the centuries 
have dedicated their talents to Jesus. Great choirs have 
sung His praises in St. Peter’s and other wonder churches 
of the world. But to Jesus the sweetest melodies are the 
pleas for forgiveness which come from loving hearts, the 
spoken words of absolution. 

One Christmas Eve I knelt in the Baltimore Cathedral, 
in “ The Mother Church of all the Catholic Churches ” in 
the United States. Only a few city blocks away thousands 
crowded the main shopping district. Hundreds of windows 
glowed with lights, thousands of toys looked out upon the 
throngs. Vendors shouted evergreen, holly, mistletoe, and 
Christmas trees for sale. Santa Clauses, tall and short, 
fat and lean, jingled bells as they appealed for funds for 
Christmas dinners for the poor. Automobile sirens 
shrieked and trolley gongs clanged. Noise was every- 
where. But in the Cathedral there were few sounds—a 
cough every now and then, the sliding back and forth of 
the confessionai panels—the words, Ego Te Absolvo. 

I looked at we lines of penitents. In the lines stood 
some of the most influential men and women in the city. 
There were bankers, big business men, lawyers, doctors. 
The cross-section of a city was there—policemen, firemen, 
show-girls, stenographers; men dressed shabbily, women 
dressed shabbily, women with furs and diamonds. 

I let my thoughts roam down the years. I knew that in 
such lines as those upon which I looked a Signer of the 
Declaration of Independence had undoubtedly stood on 
other Christmas Eves in that very church. I knew that 
a Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the United States 
had stood in just such a line. So too, a Governor of the 
State and others who were leaders in the nation and state, 
including members of the Presidential Cabinet. 

And there too had stood little boys who afterwards 
became priests and bishops—one of them a Cardinal ; girls 
who had entered the religious sisterhoods ; other girls who 
had become mothers of priests and bishops; future mis- 
sionaries to the pagans in foreign countries. All had knelt 
before the Tabernacle and looked upon the Red Light 
which told them that Jesus was waiting for them. They 
had gone into the confessional, drawn the curtain, poured 
out their hearts to God, heard the sacred words of pardon 
and had seen the slide close before them as the priest, 
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speaking in the name of the Good Shepherd, turned to 
pardon others. 

I felt that in the lines upon which I looked were some 
who had been away from Bethlehem for years. They 
were about to give themselves the best of all Christmas 
gifts—Jesus. They were about to give Jesus the best of 
all Christmas gifts—their hearts. They were about to 
give their wives, mothers, and fathers, sons and daughters, 
sisters and brothers, the best of all Christmas gifts, the 
happiness that comes when the Prodigal returns home. 

And as I knelt there I thought of some of those out- 
side the Fold who had drifted as outcasts through the 
portals of that same church but who did not find the Good 
Shepherd whose arms were outstretched to them. I con- 
jured up in my vision one of the country’s literary 
geniuses, a weaver of poems, a writer of tales fantastic. 
We know that Edgar Allan Poe often led the life of an 
outcast, that he was hungry, threadbare, and despondent. 
Poe often wandered about the neighborhood of the 
Cathedral, one of the most Catholic sections in this land. 
In his hunger, poverty and despair he must, at times, have 
sought shelter within the walls of the Cathedral. He must 
have fled the wintry blasts. He must have wanted a place 
for meditation on his woes. He could interpret many 
things, the messages of “ The Iron Bells,” unfolding tales 
of misery—and the tintinnabulation of other bells which 
spoke of joys which he never knew. But, alas, for him, 
he could not interpret the story of the sliding panels of 
the confessional and the three Latin words which spoke 
forgiveness and peace and hope. 

There must have been countless others in the past who 
found refuge in the old Cathedral from the blasts of 
winter or who sought a few minutes of rest from the 
haunting memories which pursued them. Many of them, 
like Poe, could not hear or interpret the song of the con- 
fessional. Others, thank God, must have heard that song, 
followed the Star, returned to the Christ Child. 

One of the most beautiful stories I have read is that 
which one finds in Canon Sheehan’s “ My New Curate.” 
“ Daddy Dan” tells the story. Nance was the village out- 
cast. Everyone avoided her, shunned her. But one morn- 
ing the members of the congregation in the village church 
gasped. Perhaps at first their lips were pressed firmly 
together in reproach. But soon their eyes glowed with 
happiness as “ Daddy Dan’s” eyes glowed. Nance was 
kneeling at the rail. She had come back to Bethlehem. 

The night before, Nance had gone to “ Daddy Dan.” 
She had told him that often in the dead of night, after 
the church had been closed and the village had gone to 
sleep she had peeped through the keyhole of the church 
door just to get a look at the Tabernacle Lamp. That 
same night she went to confession. ‘“ Daddy Dan” slid 
back the panel of the confessional. ‘“‘ Daddy Dan” heard 
her story. “ Daddy Dan” said: Ego Te Absolvo. “ Dad- 
dy Dan” slid forward the panel again. “ Nance’s past ” 
through the Mercy of God had been closed. 

How many down the centuries have peeped th: »ugh the 
keyhole of the Church door to glimpse the Tabernacle 
and to follow its lights as the shepherds—to Jesus? 
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The Groundswell That Fails to Swell 


Joun Moopy 


creasingly evident that the aggressive antagonism 

to President Roosevelt’s Recovery program is dry- 
ing up. Even that interpretation of the words NRA, 
“ No Recovery Allowed,” which a month or two ago was 
being so assiduously repeated by the “slight men” of 
finance and big business (to use General Johnson’s pic- 
turesque phrase), is now seldom heard in Wall Street or 
other financial circles. And as for the confident predic- 
tions that the Roosevelt monetary policy would inevitably 
lead to the printing of unsecured greenbacks before Christ- 
mas, and that as a result the American dollar of 1934 will 
be as worthless as was the German mark of 1924—we are 
now finding that some of the noisiest prophets of these 
dire calamities have grown suddenly silent, and in some 
instances are beginning to purr like contented cats. 

In November, when Secretary Woodin was slipping 
the delicate gold-bidding job to the shoulders of the youth- 
ful Morgenthau ; when the old word Tory was shot from 
the President’s bow into the startled camps of the super- 
men of 1929; when Professor Sprague at last discovered 
that he was not needed at Washington, and when dear old 
Al Smith sprang the notion of a crackpot baloney dollar, 
it was widely proclaimed in seasoned old-school quarters 
that these events were causing the first rumblings of a 
mighty movement in defense of “sound money,” and for 
the return to the safe and sane financial policies of Mellon, 
Mills, and Hoover. 

A groundswell of righteous wrath against the whole 
crazy Recovery program was said to be in the making; a 
groundswell of public opinion which would utterly over- 
whelm the President and his lunatic counselors and thus 
save the country from itself. And when good Professor 
Sprague let it be known that he was ready to lead the 
forces of counter-revolution by writing ten scholarly arti- 
cles on the money question for a newspaper syndicate, 
joy was unconfined, for this surely would turn the trick. 

Yet here we are, preparing to celebrate Christmas in 
the normal way ; we are blithely doing our Christmas shop- 
ping with our baloney dollars. No trick has yet been 
turned ; Sprague has emitted nearly all his words of wis- 
dom, but who is reading them, aside from sad-eyed citi- 
zens who have lost their sense of humor? We older boys, 
if we can read at all, absorbed this line of stuff thirty 
years or more ago. And so we see that the rising ground- 
swell of outraged public opinion is utterly failing to swell. 
To one who vividly remembers the real sound money 
groundswell of 1896 (wiien “ sound money ” was a slogan 
to conjure with), our present much-heralded uprising of 
the plain people in defense of the old safe and sane poli- 
cies looks painfully like a flat tire—a stuffed shirt—a flop. 

In fact, something seems to be going wrong with the 
whole opposition to the New Deal. Why has not this 


A S the year 1933 draws to its close it becomes in- 


opposition waxed, instead of waned in recent weeks? The 





answer is simple enough. Business is picking up; picking 
up all over the country, as trade and financial reports 
show in no uncertain terms. This is why the daily pre 
dictions of dire calamity just ahead, of pending unlimited 
currency inflation, are falling more and more on unlisten- 
ing ears. As men go back to work, as business feels the 
effects of growing demand, as the wheels of industry be- 
gin to turn (even though with a slow grind thus far), the 
average business man is saying to himself, “I’m getting 
fed up on this calamity talk; orders are coming in, people 
are wanting to buy; let’s get busy.” 

Nine or ten months ago nearly every railroad in the 
United States was headed directly for bankruptcy, and 
could prove this fact by the tonnage figures. But today 
the figures are beginning to prove the other thing ; railroad 
tonnage is creeping up and the industry as a whole is 
emerging from the “red.” The same facts apply to an 
increasing number of other industries, and even the 
“down-trod ” investor is here and there getting a surprise 
dividend. We are not plunging into the abyss as yet. 

Ah, but wait till Congress gets busy with its fiat-money 
programs, shout the erstwhile prophets of the groundswell 
which fails to start; then this little business spurt will be 
knocked into a cocked hat. Well, it may be so, but if so 
it will probably pop out of the hat again after the wildcat 
spellbinders in Congress have shot their bolts. For it is 
becoming more certain every day that this coming session 
of Congress is going to be led by President Roosevelt, 
just as the last one was; and whatever groundswell there 
may be, will be the groundswell back of the President and 
his Recovery program. The President is strong not only 
in the country at large, but in unexpected places. Even 
Wall Street, this so-called “ den of iniquity,” in spite of a 
widely held notion to the contrary, could marshal more 
than a corporal’s guard in support of the President. We 
are not all morons down here, Father Coughlin! 

We Americans often do stupid things; we are some- 
times easily stampeded; but our sober second thought 
comes to the rescue, as it now appears to be doing. We 
were all obsessed by fear some months ago—fear of the 
uncertainties ahead, fear of the strikes, fear of alleged 
divided councils at Washington, fear of the NRA, of the 
fall of the dollar, and (in Wall Street especially) of the 
results of disclosure after disclosure of the rotten things 
in Denmark. And the most astonished and frightened 
group of all have been the super-thinkers and performers 
of the pre-Roosevelt era. One of these remarked to me 
not long since, “ In Washington the powers-that-be tell me 
I have no right to be selfish. Did you ever hear such 
schoolboy stuff?” 

As a matter of fact Wall Street did not know for a 
while whether it was a-foot or a-horseback. Of course it 
now knows that it is a-foot ; the Wall Street horse is dead, 
even though he continues to be flayed. But those of us 
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down here who are still alive and have not been done to 
death, are for the most part feeling better. At last it is 
being recognized by many of the newly humble in this 
former temple of presumption, that the program of the 
President has its constructive side, and may not be an 


unmixed evil. Only yesterday a banker remarked to me, 


“Well I'll be horn-swoggled; Roosevelt is going to suc- 
ceed after all!” 





between the United States and the Government of 
Soviet Russia, was given, of course, primary im- 
portance in the press of the United States. There were 
published in the principal newspapers of this country on 
November 17 the following documents relating to recog- 
nition : 
1. President Roosevelt’s tender of recognition, followed by M. 
Litvinov’s acceptance of the same. 
2M. Litvinov’s pledge with regard to propaganda and propa- 


ganda organizations. 
3. Mr. Roosevelt’s promise of reciprocity to the aforegoing 


, \ HE news of the resumption of diplomatic relations 


pledge. 
4. Mr. Roosevelt's letter giving the American stand on liberty 


of conscience and religious worship. 

5. M. Litvinov’s assurances in this regard, quoting various de- 
crees of the Soviet Government. 

6. A letter from M. Litvinov giving protection to American 


nationals in Russia. 

7. A reply from Mr. Roosevelt giving corresponding assurances 
for Russian nationals in the United States. 

8. A statement by M. Litvinov on the subject of economic 
espionage. 

9. A letter from M. Litvinov, dated November 13, relative to 
the problem of claims. 

10. A corresponding reply from Mr. Roosevelt. 

11. A waiver from M. Litvinov of claims against the United 
States for the American expedition to Siberia in 1918. 

12. A joint statement, issued from the White House, by the 
President and M. Litvinov. 

Of these twelve papers, covering matters of such vital 
interest to the two countries, the Moscow papers, Jsvestiya, 
official organ of the Soviet Government, and Pravda, 
official organ of the All-Russian Communist party, pub- 
lished only the brief exchange marked under number 1, as 
seen by the issues I have received. 

Is there any obligation, from the standpoint of inter- 
national comity, that they should publish any of the docu- 
ments made known in the American press? Probably 
not. But leaving comity apart, the fact of the non-publi- 
cation shows that the matters therein handled are not con- 
sidered by the Moscow authorities of sufficient interest 
or importance wherewith to acquaint the people of Russia. 

In place of the plain statement of what was agreed 
upon, Pravda, in its issue for November 19, publishes a 
statement made by M. Litvinov to TASS, the Soviet press 
agency. After recounting the mutual benefits of reestab- 
lishment of normal intercourse, he remarks as to religion 
(as I translate it): 
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You see, business is better, even in Wall Street—ham- 
strung as it is by the new Securities Act—for Wall Street, 
for the nonce at least, is watching the trade returns and 
railroad figures far more intently than it is listening to 
academic discussions on “sound money,” or to appeals to 
join the groundswell which has thus far failed to swell. 
What is the use of a groundswell anyway, if the country 
is actually turning the corner? 





We un- 
derstood the situation of each country; but, naturally, we needed 


The President and I understood each other perfectly. 


some time to formulate our judgments. The President particularly 
wished to know whether Americans enjoy freedom of religious 
worship in the Soviet Union arid whether they were able to per- 
form religious rites—Baptism, marriages, burials, etc. In reply I 
wrote a letter to the President, in which I explained the existing 
laws concerning religion. ‘ 

No hint is given therein that anything was agreed to: 
merely an explanation of the laws. Concerning propa- 
ganda: 

Besides this [consular rights], there was the inevitable question 
as to propaganda. In a second letter I assured the President, that 
the relations between the Soviet Government and the Governments 
of other countries were based upon the principle of mutual non- 
interference in internal affairs. I explained the mutual obligations 
undertaken by the Soviet Government and other Governments with 
which normal relations were established. These obligations will 
be extended to the United States. 

No indication was thereby afforded of the prohibitions 
agreed upon concerning the formation or maintenance, 
whether on Soviet or American soil, “ of any organization 
or group, or of representatives or officials of any organ- 
ization or group—which has as an aim the overthrow of, 
or bringing about by force of a change in, the political or 
social order of the whole or any part of the United States, 
its territories or possessions ”: provisions which, if carried 
out to the letter, must mean the abolition of the Third 
International. The United States, in regard to propa- 
ganda, as in regard to religious freedom, will be dealt 
with exactly as are all other countries. 

Izvestiya contains merely the aforesaid (number 1) ex- 
change of courtesies; not even the press statement of 
M. Litvinov. 

M. Litvinov’s comments, to other than Soviet audiences, 
are illuminating, as illustrating his view of his achieve- 
ments. At the farewell dinner given to him by the Ameri- 
can-Russian Chamber of Commerce in New York, prior 
to his sailing on November 25, he observed, speaking of 
his conversations with the President: 

I believe that we both, feeling the approach of our mutual 
pledges, tried to avail ourselves of the short period of freedom left 
to us to make some propaganda between us. 

The President submitted me to a kind of religious propaganda, 
and I in my turn tried to persuade him of the soundness of cer- 
tain principles expressed in the will of a famous American, Stephen 
Girard, who thought it best to exclude all ecclesiastical activities 
from the college which he founded in Philadelphia. Although we 
hardly succeeded in convincing one another, I fully enjoyed the 
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President’s way of discussing things, and I still feel myself under 
the spell of his charm. Not for a moment had I any doubts as to 
the results of our discussions. 

Speaking to representatives of the international press 
prior to his departure from Rome on December 5, M. 
Litvinov “ indicated that some misapprehension existed as 
to supposed religious concessions he had made to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as the price of United States recognition 
of the Soviet. He denied he had made any concession ” 
(New York Times, December 6, 1933). He observed: 

The laws of my country regulating foreign churches and their 
activities are known and there is no prospect or intention of chang- 
ing them. All foreigners or foreign institutions in Russia, to 
whatever nationality they belong, are required and will be required 
to obey the law. No exception will be made. 

In my communications to President Roosevelt I limited myself 
to sending him an abstract of existing Russian legislation bearing 
on religious bodies, but I made concessions to no one. 

An official démenti is thereby given to any suspicion 
that any freedom in religious practice was gained by the 
President for Americans in Russia over what is supposed 
to be conceded to foreigners, which, however, in actual 
practice, abandons it to persecutory decrees. 

The editorial comments in the two official Moscow or- 
gans make no allusion, so far as I can observe, to the ques- 
tion either of religious liberty or political propaganda. 
Izvestiya hails recognition as an act of “ immense inter- 
national significance.” It “ marks the end of the struggle 
of the capitalist world against recognizing the fact that the 
world of today is based upon two systems—the capitalistic 
and the socialistic. It ends the struggle against the recog- 
nition of the juridic equality of the socialist system.” 

Pravda, as organ of the Communist party, greets rec- 
ognition as “an immense victory of the Soviet policy of 
peace.” It is a tremendous recognition of the “ might and 
significance of the Soviet Union.” This significance, it is 
further explained, lies, chiefly, in Soviet “ power: eco- 
nomic power, political power, military power. As long as 
our country exists in a capitalistic environment, these three 
factors possess a primary significance.” The “ peace,” 
accordingly, which is furthered by the resumption of rela- 
tions between the two Governments, rests upon just that, 
and nothing more or less: that the United States has 
learned that Soviet Russia wields the big stick in the 
economic, political, and military field, and has been forced 
by the logic of events to recognize it. 

Further comment is restricted to innumerable quotations 
from the press of the United States and other countries, 
to the partial reproduction of M. Litvinov’s New York 
address: and to the non-committal radio broadcast on 
November 20 of President Kalinin. 

These reserves, comments, and omissions, as well as the 
positive utterances of the Soviet envoy, make clear what 
is evident from the whole course of Soviet foreign rela- 
tions: that the Bolshevik Government gives no indication 
of having changed its stand on the two matters which 
most directly concern the peoples of other nations: reli- 
gious persecution and subversive propaganda; that it is 
not interested in observing any agreements concerning 
these matters unless forced to do so by outside compulsion. 
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Prestige and force are the only factors that it recognizes. 

That the attitude of the Soviet Government is one of 
cynicism does not lessen, however, the objective impor- 
tance of the agreements which have been reached. It 
shows we cannot expect the Soviets to take steps of 
their own initiative toward seeing that the agreements are 
observed. It shows that the utmost vigilance will have to 
be observed by Americans in Russia with regard to the 
interpretation of such a clause as that in the Soviet laws 
there cited which, forbidding even private schools for for- 
eigners where religious instruction is imparted, allows 
merely that “persons may give or receive religious in- 
struction in a private manner.” Nothing is said by Lit- 
vinov in response to the American postulate that our na- 
tionals shall be entitled “ without restriction to impart 
religious instruction to their children, either singly or in 
groups,” etc. 

But all this cynicism does not hinder the power of these 
agreements or whatever treaty provisions they may even- 
tually lead up to, if these are enforced by the vigilance of 
the United States. That the President intends to enforce 
them to the letter and to the hilt, no one who observes 
Mr. Roosevelt’s profoundly religious and patriotic attitude 
can doubt for an instant. But he cannot do this single 
handed. The measures he takes in this direction will need 
the support of the religiously minded citizens of the coun- 
try; not a mere interior, vaguely “ moral” support; but 
an expressed will and unsleeping vigilance. 

Unless Catholics, however, take the lead in this vig- 
ilance, our other religiously minded citizens will lack their 
most vigorous leadership and their most convinced sup- 
port. The task of seeing to it that religious and political 
liberty are safeguarded lies primarily with the Catholics 
of the United States. If we fulfil our duty in that re- 
spect, we shall have the eternal gratitude of the entire 
Catholic world. We shall have the gratitude, likewise, of 
our non-Catholic religiously minded fellow-citizens, mil- 
lions of whom are deeply, even if silently concerned over 
the Russian situation. And—last not least—we shall have 
the gratitude of many millions of the peoples of Russia, 
of Russian and of other nationalities, whose own will in 
these matters remains totally unexpressed. Of American 
Catholics, none have a duty and an opportunity so incum- 
bent upon them as our young Catholic college men. Keen, 
alert, well-informed, they will command the respect of 
our Government; and, in good time, of the young people 
of Russia itself. May they consider themselves as the 
paramount watchmen in the world that no instance con- 
travening the religious and propaganda provisions agreed 
upon shall go unnoticed or unpunished. 

“ Sharply watch,” murmurs the dying Tsar Boris Godu- 
nov to his son in the song from the opera of that name, 
made immortal by the superb voice of Chaliapin: ‘“ watch 
over the relations of our country with Lithuania!” To 
our Catholic college youth, the dying voice of the op- 
pressed Russian people murmurs the same words, adding 
an extra syllable: “ Watch the relations of your country— 
not ‘ with Lithuania,’ s Litvoyu, but—with Maxim Maxi- 
movich Litvinov, alias Wallach, alias Finkelstein.” 
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The Coach and the Professor 


Joun WILTBYE 
OOTBALL coaches who fail to develop winning 
teams are quite commonly requested to hand in their 
togs. When young men are thrown for a loss as often 
as they come up for examination, why should the pro- 
fessor not be requested to hand in his chair? This sug- 
gestion, from the sporting editors, is not without value. 

Some students fail because they have no brains. I do 
not mean to say that the brain pan is literally empty, or 
that the modicum of gray matter swims in so much 
water that a swish and a slosh are audible as often as a 
young collegian suddenly turns a corner. Nor is there any 
derangement that operates as an etiological factor in the 
production of an organic change, and subsequent mental 
obfuscation. The subject simply has no mental curiosity. 
Manuscripts and old Greek things are not for him. He 
cannot generalize, and a metaphysical inquiry drives him 
mad. On the other hand, he may become an excellent 
plumber, a marble setter to be respected for his skill and 
conscientious work, or a giant in Wall Street. But for the 
digamma he does not care a fig, and the fall of the Mero- 
vingian dynasty leaves him quite unmoved. 

Other students fail because they will not work. These 
are familiar figures in every classroom. They call for no 
comment. Finally, yet other students fail because the 
learned professor who presides is not a teacher. Let us 
consider this class for a paragraph or two. 

The connection between students who come up for ex- 
aminations poorly prepared, and the professor, is no secret 
either on the campus, or in the faculty room. The relent- 
less criticism registered by the American Medical Associa- 
tion and the American Bar Association has raised the 
standards of teaching in the professional schools, although 
many law schools are still far below mediocrity. Not all 
of them have cashiered the teacher who says “ For Wed- 
nesday, get up the next eighty pages,” and when Wednes- 
day comes, talks on some other topic because he himself 
has neglected the assignment. But improvement in the pro- 
fessional schools has not been generally paralleled by an 
equal degree of improvement in the colleges. These gen- 
erally take for granted that any man can teach a subject, if 
he has won his doctorate in it. The assumption sets at 
naught the plain distinction between knowledge and the 
ability to teach, between a learned man and a learned fool, 
and is undoubtedly responsible in very large part for the 
failure of many students to learn anything. 

Some students, the upper tenth, possibly, can make 
progress by observing the ineptitude of a teacher unfit 
for his work. But most of the others need a good teacher. 
If they do not get him, their portion will be D’s of the 
largest size, and little else. Taking them as a body, the 
professors in any college of standing possess a gross 
amount of knowledge that is positively appalling. But if 
they cannot teach, they are no better in the classroom than 
Bart who sweeps out the laboratories. 
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A teacher should possess learning, but something more 
than learning must enter into the man’s composition to 
make him a good teacher. What college man does not 
remember professors who exuded learning from every 
pore, and were arrant failures in the classroom? Today, 
I, who can hardly add, attribute my complete ignorance of 
mathematics to the fact that my alleged teachers at col- 
lege were superb mathematicians. 

At the head of them all is the professor imposed on us 
in our junior year. This solemn gentleman used to cor- 
respond with Sir Oliver Lodge, and a personage in Ger- 
many whose name has escaped me, but he and Sir Oliver 
and the pundit on the Spree reaped all the benefit. This 
professor at once threw out our text, and, as if analytical 
geometry were not already difficult enough, substituted 
a new method of presenting the subject. That method, 
whatever it was, he kept locked in his bosom, as far as 
five-sixths of the class were concerned. All I remember 
is that he used a black wooden ball, about the size of,the 
prize pumpkin at a country fair, a string, and a calm 
When you suspended the ball from the string, and lig! 
a candle, a shadow was cast, which proved that Eu! 
was wrong in some of his more daringly speculative 
servations. Beginning with the assumption of Eucli 
nescience, we soon were bogged in the mire of our own. 

But all was not lost. Whenever the apparatus was used, 
the class had an hour of relaxation. The curtains had to 
be drawn so that the shadow would show, and as the 
walls were blackboarded, one of the class had to hold a 
white card behind the ball. Another held the ball itself, 
dangling from a string, while the professor manipulated 
the candle. As the professor lectured, the members of the 
class, one by one, and sometimes simultaneously, would 
advise the man with the card, or the ball, or both, that 
their respective techniques were defective. Not infrequent- 
ly, the lecture ended suddenly, with a squawk, when the 
ball was dropped (quite accidentally, of course) on the 
professorial toes. Such was the procedure, when the ball 
could be found; if it had strangely disappeared, as occa- 
sionally happened, the professor would simulate the ball 
by bringing his thumb and forefinger together, and pre- 
tending that he was himself the candle, would describe 
with gusto the unseen vagaries of the invisible shadow. 
As this pantomime was considerably less interesting than 
the combination of darkness and candle, it was soon de- 
cided that the professor was to be permitted to keep his 
ball in peace, along with his new method of teaching 
analytical geometry. 

Probably two or three of the intelligentsia, who needed 
no teacher, made giant strides that year. The rest of us 
pulled up lame before the first quarter. 

I believe that things have changed for the better, the- 
oretically, at least, in the last forty years. Nxt infre- 
quently, the college professor is expected to be able to 
teach, and wherever this not unreasonable expectation is 
encouraged, teachers are at a premium. The scheme of 
classifying doctors of philosophy as educational adminis- 
trators, as research men, and as teachers, should have 
been discovered years ago. In practice, however, the 
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classification is sometimes ignored, and research men are 
spoiled by putting them in undergraduate classrooms where 
they wreck most of the students, and waste their own 
careers as well. The place of the research man is the 
graduate school, with young bachelors and masters who 
can learn by working with him, by observing and correct- 
ing (if need be) his methods and results, and by receiv- 
ing the benefit of his guidance. In an official capacity, as 
the head of an institution, or even of a department, he is 
a King Log or a nuisance. In the classroom, he is not only 
wasted, but a waster of much precious young material. 

Unfortunately, too, along with the classification of the 
doctors has come a tendency to stamp the teacher as the 
helot of the group. The learned world at times looks like 
a cockpit of petty vanity and ungenerous rivalry. Cer- 
tainly, since research is the function of the university, as 
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such, the university must assign some of its members to 
do this work, at their leisure, and in their own way. Quite 
as certainly, the men in the classroom must also do their 
meed of research, if they wish to ward off atrophy of the 
brain. But they, as distinguished from their colleagues 
in the graduate school, must teach, that is, they must 
awaken the intellectual curiosity of the student, even if 
they have to do it with a club. The graduate student, 
presumably, has learned how to think. What he now 
needs is opportunity, and guidance. There is glory enough 
for all the doctors, if they do their work, but a special 
glory for the genius among them who can teach a col- 
lege boy to love learning. 

If he cannot do that, let him conduct a seminar, or 
preside at faculty meetings. There he will do no harm, 
or, at any rate, less harm, and he may do some good. 





Working for Nothing a Week 


BETTIE WEARY 


VERY economic crisis generates new ideas—for 
kK better or for worse. The current depression has 

produced, in a most realistic way, the idea of vol- 
unteer work. It is admitted, of course, that long before 
the advent of this unbidden guest, volunteer service was 
in existence. The contribution was made, however, largely 
in the field of social welfare ; hospitals, orphanages, courts, 
prisons, playgrounds, camps, and health. In still other 
cases, men and women devoted some of their time gratis 
to politics, motivated by altruism or interest. But if 
these jobs were not done by people who had been blessed 
with an unearned income, they were done during hours 
of leisure. 

Now the scene has changed. Business and the profes- 
sions have become parasitic. Employers, both institutions 
and individuals, have seen that it is possible, with very 
little effort, to obtain excellently trained people free! 

A short while ago the universities throughout the land 
flung wide their doors, and thousands of young men and 
women, fortified by all that a greatly advanced civilization 
could bestow upon them, surged forth into the mart of 
affairs. Their hopes are high and their brains are eager. 
They are equipped to take their places in the market place 
and sell their precious wares. But can they sell them? 
One year before a similar exodus took place. What has 
"32 done in the meantime? MHave they oriented them- 
selves? Are they filling the much-coveted niches in which 
they may create or purvey their métiers? Some of them 
are, but their work is not being exchanged for the coin of 
the realm. It is being donated to their employers. 

Youth did this at first because it seemed the human, the 
fraternal thing to do. The bottom had fallen out of the 
country’s economic stability. Organizations and corpora- 
tions told them there simply was no money, but if they 
would cooperate by putting their hands to the plough, some 
reserve, however small, would begin to be built, and then 





as the wheels were forced to turn, some revenue would 
be created, and presto! the ogre would slowly slink away, 
and they would be rewarded with the jobs for which they 
had prepared themselves. 

But more than a year has passed, and for many in this 
unique situation, longer still. For the class of ’32 was not 
the first to give their labor free in the vineyard of cupidity. 
Some of the academic crop of ’31, and even a few of ’30 
did it. And how many have been rewarded by real jobs 
which pay for services rendered? 

One girl, pointed toward medical school, found upon 
graduation that the uncertain leverage of Wall Street had 
made a dent in the family plans. She was compelled to 
seek a job. After an assiduous search, plus influence, she 
secured a position as laboratory assistant in a city hospital. 
But it was a job without pay! She worked an eight-hour 
day and a six-day week. She had to agree to stick to the 
job straight through the summer. Her family cooperated. 
She was supplied with money for carfare, lunches, and 
clothes. Obviously, there was an inducement for all this 
giving. In the Fall, there was a possibility that her status 
would be changed to one of remuneration. It was 
changed. With the Fall, she joined the unemployed. The 
budget would permit of no stretching. Why should it 
when other volunteers stood by waiting for orders to 
report? 

Another girl had prepared for a pedagogical career. 
Upon graduation, she took the examination and obtained 
her Jicense. Months of anxious waiting followed, but no 
appointment. So her parents decided that they had better 
invest still further in education, so that she might obtain 
a position at once. She was sent to a secretarial school. 


Four months later she again attempted to become self- 
supporting, but in vain. At present, she is filling a secre- 
tarial incumbency in an exclusive private school where the 
And she has been filling it for a 


tuition is very high. 
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whole year, gratis! The decoy here was the same savory 
possibility. 

Recently a large mercantile house advertised for a pub- 
licity man, one who could plan and write successful copy. 
The following morning their office was choked with appli- 
cants. One young man seemed to have impressed the in- 
terviewer with his potentialities for the “great oppor- 
tunity.” The preliminaries of the interview over, the ap- 
plicant introduced the question of salary. 

“ The salary,” declared the interviewer, “ will be limited 
only by the person, himself.” 

“ How is that?” asked the applicant. 

“ We-e-ll,” hedged the employer, “we're being very 
careful about the person we select. He must be the right 
person for the job—one who'll grow and expand with the 
business.” 

“But what is the starting salary?” 

“Tt will be limited, as I said, only by the person filling 
the job.” 

“Do you mean,” asked the candidate, “that he will be 
paid a commission—a percentage of the business which 
you decide his copy has drawn?” 

“ Not ex-actly. You see, any person we decide to take 
would have to come in on probation until we're satisfied 
he’s the right person.” 

“ But what do you pay during the probation?” 

“Oh nothing—nothing at all. Of course, when we’re 
sure he’s satisfactory, we'll adjust the salary.” 

“How long would the probation last? ” 

The employer cogitated. “ Six months—at least.” 

This particular young man, refusing to be sacrificed on 
the altar of avarice, withdrew his application. 

Radio-broadcasting companies, it is no secret, get a vast 
amount of their talent, both performance and composition, 
free, but it is not so well known that they obtain much 
publicity effort at the same illusory fee. All this work in 
entertainment and public relations is done for what? 
“ Publicity ” chorus the radio officials, “ great publicity.” 
What price publicity? And what is the touchstone where- 
by this magic (publicity) can be converted into specie to 
take to the landlord, the butcher, and the baker? After 
months of discouraging waiting, rebellion breaks loose in 
the hearts of these volunteers and they decide to stop giv- 
ing, but the disconcerting numbers who wait without to 
replace them give them pause. Perhaps, soon, they pray, 
the publicity will turn into checks. 

To digress for just a moment to another group, less- 
advantaged, less-highly trained, the manual workers. The 
employment department of a social-welfare agency re- 
cently received a call for a full-time houseworker, to cook, 
bake, serve, clean, do the laundry, and answer the door, 
for the munificent compensation of twenty-five cents a 
week! Out of this stipend the favored one would have to 
house herself. Provision would be made only for her 
meals. Here the subject was even to be deprived of that 


sense of independence, wan though it might have been, 
which inures to the volunteer. 

But to return to the college group. Even the field of 
teaching has been invaded. A girl, whose objective was 
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college teaching, submitted her credentials to a small col- 
lege. She was interviewed. Soon afterwards she was 
apprized of the fact that she had received an appointment, 
without pay! Eager to get started, she accepted. She 
had to sign a year’s contract. Naturally, she anticipated 
a renewal at a stipend. She opened the subject. Again 
her work was complimented, and she was offered a re- 
newal on the same terms. She was chagrined, but having 
imbibed all the theories about the well-integrated person- 
ality, she endeavored to explain with a smile that that was 
impossible. She had to earn her living. So would they 
kindly give her in writing just a little of the commenda- 
tion they had tendered verbally? Absolutely not. She 
might have her position and welcome, but no recommen- 
dation. 

To say that jobs are hard to get is a platitude, but the 
observation applies even to the volunteer group. A gradu- 
ate of ’32 was known to strut and prune her feathers be- 
cause she had been made secretary to a prominent judge 
at no compensation. 

Then some of us, regrettable though it may be, want to 
write. Here, tradition has it, there are no checks for years 
and years, only rejection slips. But when the rejections 
don’t come, we do expect checks. Today, this doesn’t hold. 
Many popular magazines, of the fan type, pay for none 
of their material. All their interviews, all their stories, 
all their wheezes are contributed. Once again the volun- 
teers are compensated with publicity. An acquaintance 
approached an editor of a fan magazine recently with a 
story. “Bully good story,” he said, “of course, I’ll take 
it.” But when the author asked what it would bring, he 
showed surprise. ‘“ Why, publicity!” he explained. “ We 
never pay anything else for our stories.” And before 
she could escape, he tried to sell her advertising space as 
a writer. These stories are read with avidity; the writers 
get the publicity; the publishers get the cash! 

And speaking of ancient professions, that of Solon 
is sharing in the spoils. Three young men, graduated in 
the class of ’33 from one of the country’s leading law 
schools, have taken positions in the offices of a highly repu- 
table law firm at “nothing a week.” Ironically enough, 
these men were chosen because they boasted an influen- 
tial contact and had been “ A” students. 

Where will this pernicious practice end? In the rapidity 
of its spread, it has vitiated and weakened the whole ex- 
tent of our economic structure. It is apparent that individ- 
uals who do volunteer work throughout the business day, 
without enjoying financial independence, must of neces- 
sity constitute a great drain on their families. The pur- 
chasing power of the family unit is, consequently, dimin- 
ished. The smallest luxuries are soon taboo; recreation, 
culture, and entertainment are stringently curtailed and 
eventually eliminated; savings accounts shrivel up; com- 
mon-sense calls on the family physician are forgotten; 
only the barest necessities continue to be bought; rent 
and taxes run into arrears. 

Any salary, if only nominal, is an asset, at least to the 
community at large. Young people will buy more clothes 
and they will have them kept in repair. Manufacturers 
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will employ more labor and possibly pay better wages. 
Wage earners will pay their rent. Landlords will pay 
their taxes. Schools and institutions supported by city 
patronage will be enabled to care for more individuals and 
make additions to their staffs. The philanthropically 
minded, if not assailed daily for benefactions, may give 
more generously. Millionaires may even feel that they 
can afford to pay their income tax! 

Doesn’t all this make cheerful reading for Christmas? 
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ITH the first fall of snow comes the thought of 

what the winter of 1933-34 has in store for us. 
In spite of all the relief provided by the various Govern- 
ment schemes, the winter will put the hardest strain on 
Christian charity that it has experienced thus far. “I am 
appalled,” said Father Jude to me as we turned off the 
radio at five p.m. on Sunday afternoon and began to turn 
our steps towards his frugal supper table, “ 1 am appalled 
at what this winter’s charity will cost our parish. Charity 
is a burden, gold standard or no gold standard.” 

“That remark,” I said to Jude, “shows no high de- 
gree of originality. If you cannot think up anything more 
penetrating than that, they will never have you talk over 
a national broadcast.” 

“For which Heaven be praised!” replied Father Jude. 
“I’d shake the microphone down laughing at my own 
self if I ever tried. But, to defend my honor and pride, 
do you know I really can make a more intelligent remark 
than the one you scorn? Suppose I said to you, for in- 
stance, that ‘the Catholic Church is the greatest voluntary 
health agency in America.” Wouldn’t you think that in- 
telligent ? ” 

“ Scoundrel!” I exclaimed. “ Just because you could 
never think out such an aphorism, you had to crib it from 
the ‘ Program of Instructions on Catholic Action,’ issued 
by Bishop Griffin for the clergy of the diocese of Spring- 
field, Mo., which you discovered in my overcoat pocket.” 

But Jude was not to be outdone. “ Tell me, you Pil- 
grim,” he replied in a stage whisper. “ Don’t you get 
your bright remarks out of holes and corners, overcoat 
pockets, back numbers of defunct magazines?...” 

“Call it a quit,” I said. “ Now give me something of 
your own.” 

“There is no ‘own’ in the field of thought,” said Jude 
solemnly. “ Aristotle invented that joke about the Scotch- 
man who kept silent when his wife dropped out of the 
balloon. And it was the great Bishop von Ketteler, I be- 
lieve, who said what is the really apposite thing under 
present circumstances: that charity is the greatest economy 
in the world.” 





AVING by this time reached solid sustenance in the 
baked beans, we were ready for more serious dis- 
cussion. “ Von Ketteler’s idea,” said Jude, “ was to draw 
attention to the saving that would be effected in the world 
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if charity were an integral part of our public, as well as 
of our private life. If genuine love of neighbor were 
more prevalent, government would become less complica- 
ted. People would fulfil obligations, they would make 
adjustments of their interests, they would carry out proj- 
ects for the good of the community, which now require 
elaborate safeguards and a great expenditure of public 
money. 

“TI tell you, Pilgrim,” cried Jude, brandishing the 
tea strainer, “ that the spread of Christian charity, super- 
natural charity, would do more to balance the nation’s 
budget than any scheme the brain trust could ever evolve. 
That’s why I feel partial to Bishop Griffin’s sermon pro- 
gram, even if I did abstract it from your overcoat pocket. 
Look at what the Bishop says of the NRA!” And he 
read the following: 

The Catholic Church is the Church of the poor. Her children 
are most deeply affected by the implications and opportunities of 
this National Recovery Act. Hence our solicitude for its success. 

The Recovery Act stops short of the ideals of perfection shown 
to the world by Leo XIII and Pius XI, but it realizes the ex- 
cellence of these ideals and proposes to bring some elements of 
justice and charity into fields that have long been ruled by rapine 
and the old dog eat dog philosophy. 

The NRA contemplates a certain measure of Catholic social 
teaching. . . . Moreover, Catholic social principles, and their ap- 
plication, are the one and only social hope of the country and of 
the world. 

“ Suppose the NRA had to be enforced to the hilt,” 
continued Jude, “ and could rely in no wise upon man’s 
willingness to sacrifice himself for the good of his neigh- 
bor. It would cost us more than Prohibition ever did, 


and, like that experiment, defeat its own purpose.” 





HIS brought to my mind some utterances in the 

recent regional conference, at the University of 
Notre Dame, of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace. Dr. Francis E. McMahon, Notre Dame professor 
of philosophy, turned the spotlight on the costliness of 
nationalism. “ Nationalism,” said Dr. McMahon, “ fosters 
a spirit of distrust and hatred. It involves heavy expendi- 
tures for armaments. It advocates the erection of bar- 
riers restricting trade, with a view of achieving economic 
self-sufficiency. It impoverishes the nations to support 
militarism and foster economic materialism.” And Father 
Frederic Siedenburg, S.J., of Detroit, noted that “ the cost 
of war is almost beyond imagination, when you consider 
that two-thirds of our national budget goes to the cost 
of paying for past wars or defense preparations.” 

Jude, of course, was not as much impressed with these 
utterances as if he had thought them out for himself; but 
he agreed that they confirmed his proposition. “ Look at 
the expense,” he said, “of plain anti-Catholicism. See 
the time that Chautemps and his crowd are having over 
there in France, trying to keep on the payroll thousands 
of civil servants to help keep Masonry alive; yet trying 
to balance the budget at the same time. 

“Let’s preach more of this lesson,” said Jude, “ to the 
people of this country who, as Archbishop Murray of 
St. Paul says, are enjoying the fruits of centuries of 
Catholicism without knowing it.” THe Pivcrim. 
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A Page of Christmas Verse 


CHRISTMAS CAROL 


Three Kings from the East in wisdom’s wise, 

Scanning their native midnight skies, 
Followed a planet’s «rystal white 
Path in the heaver: one winter night. 
And shepherd folk in wondering throng 
Followed a golden angel song, 

Followed a burst of singing fire 

That led to an ancient hillside byre. 


They brought their bleating lambs, new-born, 

To God’s own Lamb on Christmas morn. 
The eastern Kings brought gifts of gold, 
And frankincense, and myrrh. The cold 
Winds of the night, soft echoing, 
Brought angel choirs caroling; 

While Mary sang to Christ her Son, 

In Bethlehem town His will was done. 


J. R. N. Maxwe tt, S.J. 


FOR ERIN’S ADORNING 


You will find them here in Ireland 
By the Crib at Christmastide, 
Welcoming the Babe of Glory, 
Mary and her Spouse beside, 
While snows whitening steep and mireland, 
Chill, chill winds, and dearth, and pain 
Are made holy by the story 
They hear Angels tell again. 


You will find them here in Ireland, 
Faithful mothers of the hills, 
Daughters of the glens, intoning 
Adoration’s canticles, 
Who go forth to bless the sireland 
With good deeds that few will sing, 
And are happiest enthroning 
In pure hearts the only King. 


You will find them here in Ireland, 
The uncloistered sisterhood, 

Darkly shawled before the Altar, 
Rowed in reverent quietude— 

In irayer’s intimate, dear lyre-land 
At the early morning Mass; 

Whispering Litany, Rosary, Psalter, 
While the gleams of evening pass. 


You will find them here in Ireland, 
Strong men quickened of the Faith, 

Beauty in their hearts transcending 
Gilt mirage and fleeting wraith. 

Come from loom, and bench, and byre, land 
Of long labor, ways austere, 

They find at their journey’s ending 
Christmas guerdon—God’s good cheer. 


You will find them here in Ireland, 
Simple folk whose eyes have seen 

Visions fairer than the morning 
Shine above the fields they glean. 

Though the minions of a dire land 
Shivered lovely shrine and fane, 

Yet for Erin’s chaste adorning 
These of loveliness remain. 


P. J. O’Connor Durry. 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS SNOW 
| wonder if on that Christmas morn, 


And during the night when Jesus was born, 


Much of the down from the angels’ white wings 
Drifted about in their flutterings, 


And covered the ground of Bethlehem town 
As hundreds of them kept flying down 
To see and adore the new-born King 

And help His Mother a lullaby sing. 


Cecit1a ANTL. 


NAZARETH 


There was a home where God held sway, 
Where birds and trees and light of day 
Fell from His Hands in childish play. 


He sifted stars, and castles spun 
Of rainbows splashed with morning sun, 
And smiled at each new wonder done. 


But most of all He loved to keep 
Small blocks of wood made into sheep 
Beside Him whe. He went to sleep. 


Be mindful, Jesus, of these joys 
And grant to all good little boys 
A blessing on them and their toys. 
CuHarLtes M. Carey. 


OUTCAST 


In a tumbled-down stable 
All shabbily worn 

A swaddling-clothed Outcast, 
The Saviour is born. 


The rusty-hinged doorway 
Swings welcomely wide 

To the unwanted creatures 
Of the countryside. 


The velvet bats wheeling 
In rough-raftered flight 

With their warm leather jerkins 
Keep out the cold night. 


The deft black-eyed spiders 
Spin a soft, strange web, 


In a gypsy pattern 
For a trundle bed. 


The little mice scamper 
Through the manger straw, 

And a grotesque cradle 
A-worshiping gnaw. 


The old wizard crickets, 
Prophetically wild, 

Scrape a plaintive music 
For the sleeping Child. 


The wee outcast creatures 
Give glad welcome to 
The Outcast of Gentile, 
The Outcast of Jew. 
ALEXANDER J. Copy, S.J. 
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Denver’s Literary Experiment 
E. J. ANDERSON 
Fivé months ago a small band of Denver Catholics 
conceived the idea that the time was ripe for an at- 
tempt to turn many minds away from materialism and 
its bankrupt values and form a new, clean alliance with 
modern Catholic thought and literature. 

Theirs was a bold project. They proposed to stage a 
three-day convention at which a strenuous effort would 
be made to create in the minds of many delegates new 
confidence in the ability of the Catholic Church to solve 
present-day problems. They would show the people of 
the Rocky Mountain region that in England and on the 
Continent a vigorous movement in Catholic philosophy 
and Catholic letters is under way and is compelling the 
attention and respect of intellectual Europe. 

Was the plan feasible? Can you give a series of lec- 
tures on what the Catholic intelligentsia across the ocean 
are accomplishing and expect an American audience, re- 
cruited from all walks of life, to listen interestedly and 
come back for more? That was the question. Many of 
those approached by the little group five months ago were 
sympathetic but skeptical. They believed that it would 
be better to appeal to receptive individuals in the colleges 
and universities rather than to the general public. 

But they were wrong. For in Denver the experiment 
was tried on November 24, 25, and 26, the first assembly 
of its kind in the English-speaking world, and it proved 
successful above all expectations. 

An hour and a half before the chairman called the 
‘Rocky Mountain Catholic Literature Congress” to 
order, several hundred delegates were presenting their 
credentials in the ballroom of the Brown Palace, Denver’s 
famous hotel. And when the Very Rev. Joseph A. 
Herbers, S.J., President of Regis College, stepped forward 
to pronounce the invocation and deliver the welcoming 
address, every seat was taken. Nearly a thousand were 
present. 

The prime mover of the congress, as well as its director 
and chairman, was the Rev. Benjamin L. Masse, S.]J., 
head of the Regis English Department. Fittingly he 
sounded the keynote: 

We are witnessing an international resurgence of Catholicism 
in art and letters. Every European country can boast of artists 
who are finding inspiration in the dogmas of Catholicism; of think- 
ers who have given themselves to the task of restudying Aquinas, 
and of applying his principles to the modern world. Germany has 
its Karl Adam and Romano Guardini; Austria its Gertrud von 
le Fort and Richard Allers; in Italy there is Giovanni Papini; 
England boasts of a Chesterton and a Belloc, a Baring and a 
Noyes; the Scandinavian countries, of J6rgenson and Sigrid Und- 
set; France has Paul Claudel, Mauriac, Maritain, and others. 

Msgr. William O’Ryan of Denver, who had been one 
of the few staunch supporters of the project last May, 
spoke of the Oxford movement, “ because indirectly it 
is the beginning of the Catholic Renaissance in England. 
Out of the movement came John Henry Newman, the 
very soul of the Catholic revival.” 
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Round-table discussions occupied the convention Satur- 
day. This, too, was experimental. Originally, the plan 
had been to split up the audience into various groups, per- 
mitting them to listen to whatever talks suited their fancy, 
whether devoted to poetry, fiction, drama, biography, or 
what not. Instead the director ventured to run the lec- 
tures consecutively before the entire conference, permit- 
ting questions to be asked after each discourse had con- 
cluded. Again the response was startling. At no time 
throughout the day were there less than 500, and usually 
there were 800 auditors. They sat through sessions last- 
ing two or three hours, and unfailingly manifested a keen 
attentiveness by their intelligent questioning. 

One of the addresses, that given by the Rev. Gerald 
Ellard, S.J., author of a recently published volume on the 
liturgy, thus pointed to the perpetual fountain of inspira- 
tion for all Catholic writers: 

One can never emphasize enough the importance of the liturgy 
for a Catholic revival. The Renaissance has reached its greatest 
fruitfulness in those countries such as France and Germany where 
the liturgical movement has been strongest and has prepared men’s 
minds. 

Father Daniel A. Lord, S.J., editor of the Queen’s 
Work, and a well-known author and playwright, dis- 
cussed “ Poetry and the Drama,” remarking in regard to 
the first subject: 

In any revival poetry will be the first manifestation; man sings 
before he talks. The Catholic revival is noticeable for the return 
of the poet to the Faith. This is natural, since the poet is a sym- 
bolist and the Catholic religion is rich in symbolism. In the Cath- 
olic Church the poet sees things symbolized in the most amaz- 
ing fashion, as when the love of God is symbolized in the Host. 

He then offered some practical suggestions for improv- 
ing the drama: 

First, we should strive in writing our plays to write entertain- 
ment, instead of pious commonplaces in dramatic form. Second, 
we should recognize that winning success on Broadway is prac- 
tically impossible, since much money is required to present a play 
there, and Jews control the stage. What we should do is emu- 
late the example of Eugene O’Neill and the Provincetown Players, 
who have achieved glorious things while experimenting in barns, 
garages, and other humble, out-of-the-way places. 

Another speaker, the Rev. Calvert Alexander, S.J., who 
has just completed a unique book on the Catholic revival, 
treated the subject of satire. He pointed out that satire 
is the Catholic’s best offensive literary weapon, because 
with it one can grapple effectively with an age that dis- 
regards intellectual arguments. He extolled the satirical 
writings of Chesterton and Belloc, but particularly those 
of D. B. Wyndham Lewis. Msgr. Matthew Smith, editor 
of the Denver Catholic Register, explained the importance 
of journalism in a Catholic revival. 

Twenty years’ experience in Catholic journalism, preceded by 
four years in secular journalism, has convinced me that the power 
of the press has no limit. A conscientiously conducted press is the 
supreme molder of opinion. Here is but one instance. Placing the 
Register in every Catholic home of Denver and its suburbs in- 
creased the attendance at church services 4,000, according to 
chancery records. 

Francis J. Sheed, of the London and New York pub- 
lishing firm of Sheed and Ward, a noted author, translator, 
and lecturer, discussed “ The Catholic Revival in Europe.” 

The awakening in Europe did not result from any organized 
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attempt to train writers. Teach people to think, to read, and pro- 
duce an atmosphere favorable to culture, and the writers will 
inevitably appear. Your problem, then, is to build an intellectual 
community. Unless there is a steady development of the minds 
of the reading public there will be no revival anywhere. If you 
were to suggest to a European that you had lost your Catholic 
faith for intellectual reasons, he wouldn’t know what you were 
talking about. He knows that the Catholic fighter who is worth 
his salt can take on anybody and get away with it. 

Speaking on hagiography, Mr. Sheed observed: 

Considering that the Catholic spends his whole life trying to 
reach heaven, a place where he must be for all eternity with the 
saints, why will he not give up an occasional hour to their com- 
pany in this world? I do not deny that the lives of the saints 
have often been tedious, distorted affairs full of platitudinous 
sermonizing. But today the saints are drawing the best writers, 
such as Father Martindale and G. K. Chesterton. It is no longer 
true that reading a saint’s biography is like eating a mouthful 
of fur. 

Miss Josephine Gratiaa, of St. Louis, read a paper on 
“The Reaction of the Reading Public to the Catholic 
Renaissance.” Years of experience as a librarian equipped 
her to speak with authority. She described a branch of 
the public library of St. Louis that is devoted chiefly to 
Catholic books, an intellectual power house made possible 
through some 4,000 books, originally donated by Catholics 
as a nucleus for the now greatly augmented collection. 
Miss Gratiaa testified that there is a brisk and growing 
demand from non-Catholics for Catholic books of the 
better sort. 

One feature of the congress was a book exhibit to 
which all the American publishers of Catholic books sent 
the pick of the current crop. Throughout the conference 
the fact was stressed that there will be no renewal of 
Catholic thought without readers as well as writers, and 
that if Catholic writers are to devote themselves to the 
apostolate of the pen, their books must be purchased. As 
Father Lord put it in his outstanding appeal, “ An author 
has the obligation of keeping himself alive, and it does 
not put any butter on his bread to get his books from 
the public library.” It was not surprising that when at 
the end of the convention all books of the exhibit were 
placed on sale, there was a lively scramble for copies. 

The climax of the congress came with the banquet 
Saturday night. Every one who could possibly crowd into 
the huge dining room did so, but many were turned away. 
A sense of having attempted something difficult and hav- 
ing achieved it gave vigor and eloquence to the speeches 
of Bishop Urban J. Vehr of Denver, the two Monsignori, 
Father Lord, and the other priests and lay-people who had 
cooperated in the labors incident to the congress. 

Sunday morning the delegates repaired to the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception, where a Pontifical High 
Mass was celebrated with all its rich and splendid pag- 
eantry. The Very Rev. T. D. Coyne, C.M., delivered a 
heartening sermon on “ The Church and Art.” 

During the dinner already referred to, Father Masse 
read to the congress two letters eulogistic of the Denver 
experiment, one written by Jacques Maritain, the other 
by Compton Mackenzie. Time prevented him from read- 
ing additional letters and telegrams that had poured in 
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from Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., Editor of AMERICA, 
Christopher Dawson, Maurice Baring, Dr. Peter Guilday, 
Christopher Hollis, Dr. James J. Walsh, and many other 
notables. 

These communications demonstrated that the eyes of 
wide-awake people in America, England, and on the Con- 
tinent, were focused hopefully and expectantly upon 
Denver and its experiment. 

Father Masse quoted to the diners from the letter of 
Compton Mackenzie: 

War has been declared between the forces that contend for the 
spiritual and intellectual future of mankind, and for years to come 
the fighting will be hard and incessant. Your campaign in Denver 
should encourage all America and point the way to ultimate victory. 

Delegates took Compton Mackenzie’s message home 
with them when they returned to Cheyenne, Pueblo, 
Kansas City, St. Louis, New York, and other cities. It 
was the message they intended to pass on to the organiza- 
tions they represented, the Knights of Columbus, the 
Catholic Daughters of America, and the sodalities and 
Newman clubs of many colleges and universities. On with 
the Renaissance! What Denver could do, their own com- 
munities can do likewise. 


REVIEWS 
Pictorial History of the American Negro. By Tuomas O. 

Futter. Memphis, Tenn.: Pictorial History, Inc. $5.00. 

The vogue of the picture book, instead of being displaced by the 
motion pictures and other inventions, appears to be increasing, as 
witnessed by the popularity of Laurence Stallings’ World War 
pictorial series. Applied to the history of the American Negro, 
the method has the advantage of showing the transformations 
which have taken place in the Negro’s status and in his environ- 
ment and actual appearance since the days of slavery. The sig- 
nificance, too, of a history in which individuals play so large a 
part is greatly helped by an abundance of portraits, to fix names 
and faces in the memory. The work in question lays no claim to 
great originality, nor to completeness. Much of the historical 
material contained therein may be found in other standard works. 
3ut it is original in the display of 400 illustrations, and the scope 
of subjects covered, as “freedom, citizenship, religion, education, 
educational foundations, business, industry, authors, press, pub- 
lishers, social progress, music, art, politics, migrations, stage, race 
relations, and athletics.” In that way it makes a convenient com- 
panion to the Negro Year Book. Under religion and education, 
apart from a couple of portraits and a photograph of St. Anthony’s 
Church in Memphis, there is little or nothing about Catholicism. 
There is no mention of any Catholic educational institutions or 
organizations for the education and welfare of the Negro. This 
defect, it is to be hoped, will be supplied in future editions of the 
History. 3 A 





Junipero Serra. By AcNnes Reppiier. New York: Doubleday 

Doran and Company. $2.50. 

Contemporaneous biography, with the objects of its attention 
so many and so varied, has recently cast its glance upon a figure 
beloved of all the West. Fray Junipero Serra, Franciscan, founder 
of the California missions, is important in the history of our coun- 
try, for he helped in more than ordinary ways to keep the West 
for Spain and Spanish culture until the United States of America 
was ready to receive it. Agnes Repplier of the artistic touch, 
matured by decades of loving labor, is seen at her best in this 
fit subject of her pen. She shows a sense of historic values in 
leading up to her story by giving the background necessary for 
an understanding of Serra’s work. This consists of a running ac- 
count of those missions of Northwest Mexico and Southern Cali- 
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fornia, developed by the Jesuits, which were the foundation upon 
which the missions of Alta California were built. And the author 
concludes the romance of this life by painting, in quiet and charm- 
ing colors that are true, the last days of the happy missions. There 
are paragraphs here that touch the heart strings of every son of 
the West. As for Serra himself, we follow him with interest and 
sympathy from his student life at Palma in Majorca of the 
Balearic Isles to his holy death at Carmel, the mission he founded 
by the Western Sea. It is true that the specialist in Western 
history will find inaccuracies in the story. For instance, Serra’s 
walking thousands of miles has resulted from a mistranslation of 
the Spanish andar, and his importance in saving the missions in 
the crisis of March 19, 1770, has been shown by Chapman to be 
exaggerated. It is regrettable, too, that the Jesuit missionary of 
Sonora and Arizona is referred to repeatedly as Kuehn instead 
of Kino. The scholar who knows more about this man than any 
other person, Dr. Bolton of the University of California, has proved 
that he was an Italian and he calls him Father Eusebio Francisco 
Kino. But such inaccuracies as the specialist may note injure 
neither the beauty nor the importance of this biography, and Bolton 
himself thinks enough of the work to have ordered ten copies for 
the Bancroft library. Not of the West, Agnes Repplier has writ- 
ten well of the West, while to the East she has introduced a mag- 
nificent missionary and valiant frontiersman. For the first time, 
in these pages, legions of readers will meet and admire the Padre 
of the missions of California. P. M. D. 


We Move in New Directions. By H. A. Overstreet. New York: 

W. W. Norton and Company. $3.00. 

Here is a book that deserves the attention of the thoughtful. 
There is much in it that stimulates constructive speculation, and 
invites vigorous energy to attempt to realize many of the vital 
suggestions contained within its pages. The chapter entitled “ Chal- 
lenge to Education” is particularly worthy of thorough considera- 


tion; for therein are exposed some of the factors that for genera- 
tions have made present-day, so-called, education such a deadly 
dull process. Remedies of practical value are proposed and ad- 
vocated, and the mind of the reader is involuntarily prompted to 
make additional contributions of its own. The concluding chapter, 
captioned “ The Eighth Adventure,” is a brief but brilliant sum- 
mary of the spirit and trend of the people of America from 
Colonial days to the present, together with the hindrances and 
obstructions that blighted, but could not completely defeat, that 
people’s destiny. Certain statements of Mr. Overstreet call in- 
sistently for explanation—for example: “In a healthy organism 
the whole is always greater than the sum of its parts” (p. 76), 
or again his exclusion of the idea of “violence” from revolution. 
Does not the very definition of revolution—‘“ an upheaval of estab- 
lished order ”—connote the presence of violence? Apart, however, 
from a few questionable assertions such as these, this book will 
arrest the attention of any serious student of present-day trends. 
There is an index. M. J. S. 


Charles the First: King of England. By Hivaire Bettoc. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. $4.00. 

This is the story of the conspiracy against the anointed ruler 
of England which was hatched by the lawyers and the landowners, 
and brought to its tragic ending in regicide by an arch-liar and 
wealthy master-intriguer, Oliver Cromwell, grand-nephew of the 
malleus monachorum. For reasons convincingly stated, Mr. Belloc 
sees in Charles I the last king who ruled in England—for the sov- 
ereigns since that time have reigned, not ruled, which is both a dis- 
tinction and a difference. He shows, too, that any references to 
Parliament up to and throughout the reign of Charles I must not be 
taken as referring to a democratic assembly. For Parliament was 
representative, not of the people at all, but only of the landed 
interests. So that the struggle between Charles and the Parliament 
was by no means one between a despot and the people’s representa- 
tives, but between the ancient and sacred monarchy of England 
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falling more and more into impoverishment, and the increasingly 
wealthy gentry who were the inheritors of the church spoliations, 
backed up by what Mr. Belloc calls the “ Lawyers’ Guild.” How 
he hates these lawyers! There never has been any half-way 
opinion touching the Stuarts, particularly Mary Queen of Scots 
and Charles I. Charles has always been either the “ White King” 
or else the “Man of Sin.” To affect any consideration of the 
Stuarts with any semblance of detachedness is the most nauseat- 
ing humbug, or Whiggery, which comes to much the same thing. 
Hence, although Mr. Belloc does not shrink from making it clear 
that Charles I was hostile to Catholicism, as the English Catholics 
understood the word, and that he was not without his faults; he 
shows that unhappy ruler to have been a man of principle, of piety, 
of honor; who scorned alike falsehood and intrigue, even when it 
might have saved him from being basely betrayed for money by 
the Scots. Belloc’s characterizations of James I, of Buckingham, 
of Strafford, of Laud, will not perhaps appeal to those who have 
been accustomed to look upon these men as monsters of deception 
and as liars or even worse. But, as he says, tradition in history is 
of value, whereas the scientific and documentary method is not 
without its dangers. And it is as much from tradition as from 
the documents in the case that Mr. Belloc has made this most tell- 
ing and interpretative of biographies, with its recital of how the 
aristocratic or governing class arose in England, how it overthrew 
the monarchy, and has kept itself in the saddle ever since. 
W. H. W. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Historical.—As a political historian, Sir John A. R. Marriott 
does not appear at his best in “Oxford: Its Place in National 
History” (Oxford University Press. $2.00). This is a pleasantly 
enough written story of both the city and university of Oxford; 
but the distinguished author has chosen to take what Mr. Belloc 
has labeled the “official” atittude on English history, and at 
times he does not disdain wandering into Whiggish by-paths of 
historical interpretation, if one may draw a conclusion from his 
anti-Jacobite sympathies, his misunderstanding of the genesis of 
the Oxford Movement, and the Whiggery which prompts him to 
commend the appointment of Dr. Hampden as Regius Professor 
of Divinity and later as Bishop of Hereford. However, lest this 
be considered a partisan estimation of Sir John’s latest work, it 
may not be improper to call attention to the egregious blunder of 
his statement (page 95) that within twelve months Cardinal Pole 
followed Mary Tudor to the grave. Actually both Queen Mary 
and the last Cardinal Archbishop of Canterbury died on November 
17, 1558, their respective deaths taking place between sunrise and 
sunset of the same day. 

Juveniles—In “Indian Gold” (Knopf. $1.50), by Orin Mack, 
the twin brothers, Joe and Ed, retell their varied adventures, wild 
and mild, as orphans, cowboys, fishermen, trappers, prospectors, 
and farmers. California near the Nevada line is their world. The 
author has captured Joe and Ed’s homely idiom and any boy will 
enjoy this book. 

“Sonny” (Benziger. $1.50), by Stephen Morris Johnston, is 
the story of a young “road to Rome,” set in East Texas of today. 
It shows the good accomplished by nuns, who conduct a Vacation 
School. It should be good material for Sodalists, though one 
might wish that the book was more attractive externally. 

“Maureen O’Day” (Benziger. $1.00), by Ruth Irma Low, is a 
charming story of a little orphan’s experiences living with various 
families after her parents’ death. Maureen is a beguiling little 
six-year-old whose adventures with her friends, Anna and Philip, 
will captivate the hearts of children. The three friends, lost in 
the woods during a snow storm, find a witch’s house, give a 
Hallowe'en party, are in a school pageant, and have all the simple 
thrills of childhood in good measure. The simplicity of this charm- 
ing story, and the completeness of each chapter, make it espe- 
cially adapted to class-room reading. 
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Searching For Light.—Taking various definitions and descrip- 
tions of immortality as his material, Corliss Lamont tries to trace 
them to their logical consequences in “Issues of Immortality” 
(Holt. $1.50). Among other things he concludes that a satisfying 
notion of immortality fits in better with the Aristotelian concept 
of the soul as the form of the body than with that of Plato in 
which soul and body are antagonistic. He gives scant notice to 
the Catholic teaching that the essential element in future happiness 
consists in the direct vision of God’s truth, beauty, and goodness, 
but he allots ample space to modern conjectures. It is interesting 
to note how he shows that the liberals among Protestants are 
really afraid to think freely since logic would drive them into 
Catholicism or Fundamentalism or Spiritualism. 

That thinking people need definite religious beliefs is shown by 
Robert A. Boice in “ Why Bother with Old-Fashioned Religion? ” 
(Dorrance. $1.50). He traces the career of a fictitious Presby- 
terian minister who, after being deserted by his wife, tries news- 
paper work in New York and then opens a creedless church as 
broad as Broadway. Initial success ends in complete failure and 
he reverts to the preaching of the old doctrines of sin and salva- 
tion through Christ. The ideas are sound as far as they go, but 
with his Protestant limitations the author fails to see that Christ 
demands full submission to Himself in the one Church He has 
established on St. Peter. 





With French Authors.—An excellent work, “La Vie de Foi” 
(Lethielleux, Paris, 18 fr.), by H. Riondel, S.J., on the nature 
of the life of faith, its development, its consolations, its trials, and 
its fruitfulness, can be specially recommended to directors of souls 
and to all those eager to base their spirituality on a solid doc- 
trinal foundation. 

“Vie de Sainte Marie-Madeleine” (Lethielleux, Paris. 18 fr.) 
by Abbé Jean Brierre is an excellent book for the student of 
hagiography. The learned author has gathered together all that 
history and tradition can supply concerning the life of St. Mary 
Magdalen. There is an interesting supplement concerning the 
much discussed question as to whether there is one or three Mary 
Magdalens in the Gospel. 

“ Dictionnaire de Spiritualité” (Beauchesne. 20 francs per fas- 
cicle) is the title of a dictionary that covers the doctrine and his- 
tory of ascetical and mystical theology. Like the “ Dictionnaire 
Apologétique,” this dictionary is being published in fascicle form, 
each instalment containing from 150 to 300 pages. As yet, only 
the first one or two fascicles have been published, but it is the 
intention of the authors to have two or three instalments ready 
each year. Published under the general editorship and direction 
of Pére M. Viller, S.J., and Pére J. De Guibert, S.J.. we can 
rest assured that the work is thoroughly scholarly, since both of 
these men are world authorities on ascetical and mystical the- 


ology. 





Books Received.—Jhis list is published, without recommenda- 
tion, for the benefit of our readers. Some of the books will be 
reviewed in later issues. 


ANTHOLOGY or ELizapeTHan Depications aNp Preraces, An. Edited by 
Clara Gebert. $3.00. paenorety ¢ Pennsylvania Press. | . 
Arturo Scnorennaver. Umberto A. Padovani. “Vita e Pensiero.’ 


Cavatier. Edited by Margaret Blundell. $4.50. Longmans, Green. 

Curt or Tuitpvoncx, THe. ev. F. Holemans. 3/6. Burns, Oates, and 
Washbourne. 

Evancecica, Aprproacu to Rome, Tue. Stanley B. James. 3/6. Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. i ; : 

From Dante to Jeanne v’Arc. Katherine Brégy. $1.75. Bruce. 

Herepiry anp Environment. Gladys C. Schwesinger. $4.00. Macmillan. 

House or Fatrn. James O’Hanlon Hughes. 1/. Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne. 

Ler ’em Eat Caxe. George S. Kaufman and Morrie Ryskind. $2.00. Knopf. 

Lire or S. Joun tHe Baptist, Tue. Very Rev. Denis Buzy. 5/. Burns, 
Oates, and Washbourne. 

Lupwic-MrsstonsVEREIN AND THE CHURCH IN THE Unitep States (1838- 
1918), Tue. Theedore Roemer, O.M.Cap. Wagner. 

Papat Forces, Tue. Captain F. H. Mellor. 2/. Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne. 

Perir Jacgves, Le. Emilien Létourneau, O.M.I. L’Oeuvre de Presse Do- 
minicaine. R 

Pray-Reapincs. Edited by Louise M. Frankenstein. $1.50. French. 

Quetoues-uNEs pg MEs Sorurs. Marie René-Bazin. 12 francs. Editions 
Spes. 

mee... anv Reverte. Leonard Feeney, S.J. $1.25. Macmillan. 
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The Big Tree of Bunlahy. Hag’s Harvest. No Castle in 
Spain. The Clue of the Riddle. 

A book of sprightly Irish tales, “The Big Tree of Bunlahy” 
(Macmillan. $2.25), by that master of “lore and learning,” Padraic 
Colum, is like a breath of Ireland herself. All the strange, tender 
beliefs of a true Gael are present here in abundance: leprechauns, 
dancing about doing mischief wherever they turn; kings and earls 
performing all kinds of magic feats and beholding things unseen by 
common, mortal eyes; the old Hag of the Hollows working her 
dire tricks on unsuspecting heroes and being triumphantly van- 
quished—fairies and witches everywhere. These strange tales are 
told with such an air of simple truth, with such a fine, unhesitat- 
ing flow of words, that one finds oneself carried away to that 
misty isle in the sea, and feels oneself a little boy again listening 
with rapt and beating heart to stories that are spun by a master 
of story spinning. 

Most appropriately published for this day and age, J. B. Mor- 
ton’s “ Hag’s Harvest” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50) will be wel- 
comed by those who possess one of man’s most valued assets, a 
sense of humor. Everything about the book, its high-spirited, 
rollicking 401 pages, its six-foot-three hero with his gargantuan 
appetite for good food and drink and for adventure in out-of-the- 
way places, is on a big scale. Shindillar sets out on a most un- 
usual quest, a search for the ugliest woman in the world. His last 
quest brings him to the wilds of Northern Roumania, to find “ the 
hag of the Caucasus” in the person of the ugly gypsy fortune 
teller, Jesmaceuti. Apparently she fulfils his standards. Returning 
to England, he succeeds in marrying her to his conceited and self- 
satisfied brother “ Prigface.” In this hilarious novel, Mr. Morton, 
better known as the scintillating “ Beachcomber” of the London 
Daily Express, injects much Catholic philosophy. The book is 
replete with gentle satire aimed at folly, snobbishness, and roguery. 
It certainly is well worth reading. 

As a teller of tales of adventure, Wiliiam McFee might well be 
ranked among the foremost because of past performances. But, 
alas! the present tale, “No Castle in Spain” (Doubleday, Doran. 
$2.50), is not such as these. In it, we see his wonted charm of 
language, his characteristic variety and lucidity of character—but 
there praise must end. The author has tried to revamp in modern 
guise an old theme which cannot be made to live without the ideal- 
istic halo of romance; which turns to dust and ashes at the pro- 
faning touch of modern realism. In this tale the heroine is a New 
York business girl; beautiful, of course, intellectual, and sophis- 
ticated. With eyes wide open, she marries an Englishman whose 
family for two generations has lived in South America and there 
acquired tremendous property, wealth, and social prestige. She 
marries him in order that she may dwell in “a castle in Spain.” 
The castle is there but it is “no castle in Spain.” In despair, she 
tries again and again to escape; and finally succeeds through the 
help, not of a flaming Galahad, but of a rather jaded, t-vice-married 
and twice-divorced business man, who wishes to avoid all compli- 
cations in life and who reads Santayana. In order that his tale 
may be thoroughly modern, the author has introduced occasional 
episodes and descriptions which are disgustingly sensuous. The 
book is not recommended. 

A gay story full of romantic thrills is Mabel Cleland’s latest 
mystery, “ The Clue of the Riddle” (Farrar and Rinehart. $1.75). 
The Three Bears of Shadylawn, as the jolly trio, Marjorie, Mary, 
and Gloria are called, spend their Christmas holidays at Marjorie’s 
Connecticut home. A mystery house, an unknown girl, and a 
search for buried treasure—here was sufficient bait for three eager 
girls bent upon adventure. Finally the varied clues fit into a defi- 
nite pattern to the girls’ delight. Their search for adventure led 
to the brightening of a few dark lives; added to their delight at 
the solution of the mystery was the keen satisfaction of having done 
others a good turn. Readers will enjoy the delightfully informal 
style, as well as vivid character sketches of the gay group of boys 
and girls gathered at what proved to be a very eventful house 

party. 
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Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


“The Catholic Theme ” 


To the Editor of America: 

If I may be so bold as to write to a friend about a friend, I should 
like to express my thanks to both of you for the opportunity of 
reading Francis X. Connolly’s article “ The Catholic Theme” in 
your issue of December 9. He is a Catholic critic crying in a 
wilderness as far as what he regrets the lack of goes—sane (catho- 
lic and Catholic) realism. He has an equally pithy article in the 
last quarterly bulletin of the Catholic Poetry Society pointing to 
the danger of stylistic classicism isolating the Catholic writer from 
the living tides of his times. Mr. Connolly as an instructor in 
literature at Fordham and in Scholastic Philosophy at the Catholic 
Summer School of America, speaks from a fairly substantial 
background. I would only urge that his splendid cause should not 
be confused by being allowed to fall into a quarrel between the 
relative merits of classicism and realism. Both may be defended, 
both have particular merits. The issue is strictly one of due 
proportion and forbearance, a fairer proportion of Catholic realism 
done in the modern idiom, as explained by Mr. Connolly; and 
greater forbearance by those whose sensibilities are so fine—surely 
an admirable quality and a just balance against those who are 
degeneratively coarse—that they shy at any lapse from the wholly 
sweet and good. Let them shy, that is, confine themselves to the 
foods agreeable to them; but let them forbear from shying ugly 
implications and epithets at those who see life whole and who 
speak with the greatest conviction to those whe have lacked or 
shunned the grace for perfection. These many straying in the 
barren gorges of purely temporal epistemology, are to be pitied 
rather than censured and spoken to in language which they will 
understand, they will listen to, that will point the difference be- 
tween the ravine and the uplands and show the very reasonable- 
ness of being with the ninety and nine. 

New York, N. Y. FrEDERIC THOMPSON. 


Five Out of Four Thousand 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his letter in Amertca for November 25, Father Patterson 
states that he is no “sloppy pacifist.” I would like very much 
to know what group Father Patterson indicates by his poorly 
chosen term. The so-called pacifist who opposes war until it ap- 
pears that war is a certainty, and then jumps on the patriotic 
bandwagon is certainly sloppy, but is just as certainly not entitled 
to be known as a pacifist. Usually he is just a windy orator, blow- 
ing hot and cold with the prevailing wind of thought. I would 
call him a sloppy militarist. 

If Father Patterson includes in his opprobrious term those men 
who oppose war on philosophical or religious grounds and main- 
tain their position consistently, then he is sadly misinformed as 
to the nature and behavior of these people. There is nothing 
sloppy about the real pacifist, the genuine non-resistant. He is 
consistent to the point of stubbornness, as was revealed during 
the World War, and he is ready, as he was then, to give ample 
and frequent testimony of the faith that is in him. Whether he 
be a Hussite, an Anabaptist, a Mennonite, Quaker, Molokan, 
Tolstoyan, Or any other variety of Christian, he lives up to his 
doctrine, simply stated as, “ Resist not evil.” 

Except for a few Bible literalists and fanatics, these people 
were sane, sensible, and serious. According to records of intel- 
ligence tests given in various camps during the War, religious ob- 
jectors outranked the enlisted personnel in mental ability, while 
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political objectors equaled and sometimes surpassed the average 
intelligence of candidates for the officers’ training camps. 

What might be classed as sloppy pacifism is the business of 
being opposed to war if or but, but people who make such condi- 
tions are simply dodging the main issue. Conditional opposition 
is the bunk; it is a craven way of straddling an embarrassing issue. 
Just now it is the fashion to go about crying “ Peace, Peace,” but 
I am quite sure that all the genuine pacifists crying down war 
could very well meet in a taxicab without fear of paying an extra 
tariff for crowding. It seems to me that there is an inordinate 
and undignified amount of pussyfooting about this important 
question. 

Item: Out of 3,989 conscientious objectors listed during the 
late War, no more than five were Catholics. 

New York. NorMAN McKenna. 


Pertinent Passage from Scott 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Every morning without fail I purchase a daily. 
What’s the difference, fundamentally? For me it 
source of information concerning local, national, and international 
matters. I assure you, however, were this not followed by the 
reading of America, I should have nothing more for my time 
and pains than a confused knowledge of things. For there is 
something lacking in this daily’s reports, editorials, and special 
features; something deleted, something—oh, what is it! I have 
it, thank you. Your editorial “ Freedom of the Press” and your 
article “ Totalitarianism” supply the clue indirectly. It is this: ° 
the editors of this daily (it is peculiarly pro-Russian, with a 
strange mixture of pretentious liberalism; how it blends both it 
is hard to guess), the editors, I say, either dare not or will not 
tell the whole truth. This is a rather blunt, if not sweeping, 
statement, I know; but it is true none the less and well substan- 
tiated in the columns of America itself. 

I am reminded in this connection of a passage in that most genial 
of journals by the incomparable Scott: 

Sir Joshua, or some other great painter, was looking at a 
picture, on which much pains had been bestowed. “ Why, 
yes,” he said in a hesitating manner, “ it is very clever—very 
well done—can’t find a fault; but it wants something; it 
wants—it wants, damme—it wants that ”—throwing his 
hands over his head and snapping his fingers. 

Substitute daily for picture and add “ sincerity” to “that” and 
the analogy is perfect. 

Brooklyn. 


The name? 
is the usual 


CHARLES L. MAZZARELLA. 


“The Fault, Dear Brutus... 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In his article, “The Next War,” in the issue of America for 
November 18, Hilaire Belloc calls attention to the threatening de- 
struction of western civilization and remarks: “It behooves us 
to appreciate fully and exactly in this grave moment why things 
have come to this pass. They have come to this pass through the 
abandonment of religion.” No doubt, the abandonment of religion 
has had a great deal to do with the pass in which we find our- 
selves. But when we Catholics stress this one particular factor 
so very often and so very much, aren’t we yielding to the human 
weakness of “looking for a goat”? 

The other big factor, and I am inclined to think that it is just 
as big as the abandonment of religion on the part of a large num- 
ber, is the lethargy and indifference of Catholics, our refusal to 
accept the implications of our religion. If our Catholic high 
schools and colleges during the past forty years had devoted one- 
tenth as much energy, time, effort, money to training students to 
social action as they devoted to training students to intercollegiate 
athletics, the situation today would not be what it is. Unless we 
realize our own shortcomings and admit our own failings, im- 
provement is out of the question. Blaming the other fellow is like 
many narcotics—pleasant to indulge in but stupefying. 

Chicago. R. S. Pam. 
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Home News.—The graceful removal of dissension in 
the Department of Agriculture was completed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt December 11. He commissioned George 
N. Peek, former Agricultural Adjustment Administrator, 
to organize a new Government agency for developing 
American foreign trade in agricultural products through 
reciprocal tariffs, barter, and other international agree- 
ments. Mr. Peek’s new title is Special Assistant of the 
President. Secretary Wallace selected Chester C. Davis, 
chief of the production-control section of the AAA, to 
replace Mr. Peek. Joint Senate and House committees, 
considering tax legislation, were requested on December 
11 by President Roosevelt to make revenue a secondary 
consideration in determining the new liquor levies. He 
believed that high taxes at this time would contribute 
largely to a continuation of bootlegging. L. H. Parker, 
Congress’s revenue expert, testified that the bootlegging 
industry still had from forty to fifty million gallons of 
illicit liquor, with which it may thrive if prices for legiti- 
mate liquor are too high. The basic rate of $2.60 on 
spirits, suggested by the President’s committee on alcoholic 
control, was practically abandoned. To force down the 
price of retail liquor, the Government officials on De- 
cember 12 decided to permit the immediate importation 
of four to five million gallons from Canada for blending 
and resale. The American Farm Bureau Federation 
opened its convention in Chicago on December 11, when 
a message from President Roosevelt was read. He ex- 
pressed optimism generally over farm recovery, but cau- 
tioned against letting a rise in farm income tempt them 
to forget the realities of supply and demand. On Decem- 
ber 12, Secretary Wallace and George N. Peek spoke to 
the convention, defending the AAA and the Roosevelt 
Administration. The delegates, on December 13, voted 
approval of the President’s recovery measures for agricul- 
ture, including his stand on monetary changes, and urged 
the Farm Adjustment Administration to speed up in- 
creased income for farmers. There appeared to be a 
“leak ” in the Treasury on the price of newly mined gold, 
which had been available in London four to eight minutes 
before the daily announcement. Acting Secretary Mor- 
genthau began an inquiry on December 9 to determine the 
cause. With Congress convening on January 3, the 
President began preparations for legislation to be re- 
quested. On December 13, he indicated that a report 
had been given him by the Interdepartmental Communica- 
tions Committee, suggesting a system of monopolies in the 
communications field under Government supervision. It 
was reported the Administration would seek legislation to 
create a Federal communications commission, with juris- 
diction over all inter-State and foreign communications by 
wire or radio. The War-debt payment due to the United 
States on December 15 was made in full by only one na- 
tion, Finland. Great Britain made a token payment of 
$7,500,000 on a debt of $117,670,765, and Italy, Czecho- 
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slovakia, Latvia, and Lithuania made part payments. 
France, Belgium, Poland, and Estonia defaulted. 


Chautemps’ Temporary Victory.—The Chautemps 
Government showed a surprising strength last week and 
succeeded in pushing its budgetary program through the 
Chamber—victorious in an effort that had caused the fall 
of the nation’s last three Cabinets. On December 8, it 
won a vote of confidence on its proposals to reduce the 
salaries of civil servants, although the opposition forced a 
considerable reduction in the amount of the proposed cuts. 
On December 11, Chautemps drove through his revenue 
measures, re-imposing old taxes and imposing new ones. 
But this victory, brilliant as it seemed, did not at all settle 
the issue. Both bills were yet to go to the Senate where, 
it was expected, they would be radically changed and re- 
turned to the Chamber. Moreover, the civil servants, 
powerfully organized into a National Confederation, were 
protesting their cuts and threatening to call a general strike 
unless they were revoked. 


Terrorism in Spain.—On the night of December 8, 
just as the new Cortes convened, the uprising of anarchists 
and syndicalists, expected since last month’s general elec- 
tions and regarded as a retaliation for the Right’s sweep- 
ing victories, took place in Barcelona and Saragossa and 
spread on the following day to various parts of the coun- 
try. The terrorists, organized by the Iberian Anarchist 
Confederation and the National Labor Confederation, 
began their rebellion by issuing a manifesto, proclaiming 
the establishment of “libertarian Communism,” calling 
upon workers and soldiers to seize the Government, and 
promising that all money in the banks would be distributed 
to the masses. About 150 national and international com- 
munication wires were crippled ; trains were derailed near 
Saragossa and Valencia with grave loss of life; a general 
strike was called, although it failed to succeed; and as 
usual the churches and convents bore the brunt of the 
terrorist activities. Three churches were fired in Sara- 
gossa, six in Granada, and mobs attacked convents in 
various parts of the country. The uprising was sup- 
pressed after three days of fighting and bloodshed. The 
casualties were estimated at about eighty killed and several 
hundred wounded. 


Pan-American Conference.—After ten days devoted 
chiefly to committee meetings, routine matters, and private 
conferences between the heads of delegations, the Seventh 
Pan-American Conference seemed headed in the general 
direction taken by the recent London Conference. Al- 
though many projects were discussed and spread upon the 
record of the several committees, there seemed to be a 
hopeless disagreement among the delegates. The Steering 
Committee’s approval of the United States’ motion to hold 
a third Pan-American Financial Conference soon was 
hailed as a happy solution of some of the difficulties of 
the present gathering. Santiago, Chile, was chosen as the 
meeting place, but no date was set. The sessions of the 
two committees studying economic subjects lapsed largely 
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into an informal exchange of ideas. Three projects of 
importance were recommended by committees for con- 
sideration in the plenary session to be held on Deccmber 
16. The projects were: (1) Venezuela’s gentleman’s 
agreement to apply the Briand-Kellogg Pact to all un- 
declared wars and to arrange a meeting of diplomats in 
Washington to seek a pacific settlement of any dispute as 
soon as it arises; (2) Mexico’s peace code, which would 
set up a permanent arbitration machinery and an American 
court of international justice; (3) Uruguay’s proposal for 
a tariff truce and the restoration of 1928 duties. In the 
first test vote of women’s rights a sub-committee rejected, 
3 to 2, a proposed treaty for equal civil and political 
rights. A treaty on equal nationality rights, however, was 
unanimously approved. Another interesting incident was 
the declaration by Angel Giraudy, Cuba’s Minister of 
Labor, that the United States had intervened in Cuba by 
not recognizing the Government of President Grau. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull addressed the members 
of the Committee on New Economic Matters, calling upon 
the Pan-American nations to lower their tariffs and invite 
the rest of the world, through the London Economic Con- 
ference, to follow their example. Secretary Hull’s speech 
met with a mixed reception; it evoked the approval of 
Argentina and Uruguay, and the criticism of Mexico and 
Salvador. The essence of Mr. Hull’s proposal was a reso- 
lution “ That the Governments of American Republics 
will promptly undertake to promote trade among their 
respective peoples and other nations and to reduce high 
trade barriers through the negotiation of comprehensive 
bilateral reciprocity treaties based on mutual concessions.” 
On the motion of the Chilean delegation the Steering Com- 
mittee approved of Lima, Chile, as the meeting place of 
the next Pan-American Conference. 


Paraguayan Victory in Chaco.—According to reliable 
reports from Asuncién, the Paraguayan forces won a big 
victory against Bolivia in the Chaco region. The Bolivians 
surrendered thirteen regiments with a personnel of 700 
officers and 10,000 men. The Paraguayan victory came 
as a climax to two months of intensive fighting on the 
Zenteno-Grondra sector. Foreign Minister Benitez of 
Paraguay said that the reported victory would not change 
Paraguay’s willingness to accept arbitration. General 
Enrique Peneranda replaced the German, Hans Kundt, 
as commander of the Bolivian forces. The Bolivian Gov- 
ernment called upon all its reserves, including boys sixteen 
years old, in a final attempt to end the conflict. 


Mexican Revolutionary Party Program.—On his 
arrival at Querétaro on December 7, General Lazaro 
Cardenas, Presidential candidate, told the Revolutionary 
party convention that he approved in principle Mexico’s 
six-year plan, the latest feature of which is Socialist edu- 
cation. On December 9, the convention pledged the-party 
to amend Article III of the Constitution, “ instituting 
scientific education as the basis for primary and higher 
education.” General Cardenas also stated that he favored 
strict enforcement of religious laws. He was Governor of 
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the State of Michoacan in 1932, when the State Legisla- 
ture passed a law’ restricting the number of priests to 
thirty-three. The population of the State is estimated at 
1,048,000. A comparison of this law with one enacted in 
1926, when the Calles persecution began, shows that 
Cardenas in 1932 was even more hostile to the Church 
than Calles in 1926. 


New All-Nazi Reichstag.—Consisting of 659 Brown 
Shirts, the largest gathering of deputies ever convoked in 
Germany, the new All-Nazi Reichstag convened on De- 
cember 12, under the leadership of its president, Gen. 
Hermann Goering. As there was no occasion for partisan 
debate because of the extermination of all other parties, 
General Goering organized and adjourned the Reichstag 
in the record time of seven minutes. With the roar of 
“ Ayes” from the deputies the only official business con- 
ducted was the election of the following Vice-Presidents: 
Hans Kerrl, Prussian Minister of Justice; Hermann 
Esser, Bavarian Nazi leader ; and Dr. Von Strauss, former 
director of the Deutsche Bank. 


German Christians Dissolve-—The German Chris- 
tians, the Nazi Church party that tried in vain to seize 
the Protestant churches in Germany with the purpose of 
forcing them to become a unit of the National Socialist 
State, announced their dissolution as a party to become a 
spiritual movement instead. The Government’s desire 
that church officials should refrain from politics was said 
to have brought about this change. The dissolution 
marked a complete victory for the Protestant church in 
Germany whose Bishops led the revolt against State domi- 
nation in spiritual affairs and the neo-paganism urged by 
the German Christians. On December 12, the Reich Bishop, 
Dr. Ludwig Mueller, after making many conciliatory 
gestures to the Orthodox Protestants, announced a new 
fundamental church law which eliminated from the Church 
constitution the so-called Aryan paragraph, according to 
which all Protestant clergymen having Jewish blood were 
to be excluded from the pulpits of Germany. The new law 
provided that “clergymen or officials of the Church ad- 
ministration are to be selected only from those who 
possess the necessary preliminary education, and who are 
willing to observe the orders of the German Evangelical 
Church, serve the German people and be subject to the 
authority put over them by God.” Future activities of the 
“Non-Aryan ” students, however, were far from settled, 
as was indicated by the regulations published in the Evan- 
gelical Press Service limiting the number of non-Aryan 
students to one and one-half per cent of the total student 
body. Although the Aryan paragraph was not included 
in the Vatican Concordat, the conflict between the Reich 
and the Vatican over the interpretation of certain articles 
of the Concordat continued. Cardinal Faulhaber of 
Munich, in his course of Advent sermons constantly in- 
sisted on a hard and fast guarantee against molestations 
on racial grounds. 


Envoys Arrive in Moscow.—The United States Am- 
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bassador to Moscow, William C. Bullitt, arrived in Mos- 
cow on December 11. He was met at the Soviet border, 


receiving there and in Moscow extraordinary courtesies. 


Lenin’s high words of commendation for Mr. Bullitt were 
recalled in Moscow. Maxim Litvinov, Soviet Foreign 
Commissar, arrived in Moscow on December 9. He had 
created considerable comment by his avoidance of any 
contact with the German Government while passing 
through that country, which was interpreted as a rebuff 
to Germany and another indication that he was determined 
to align himself with France and her European associates. 
He was also said to have shown himself unsympathetic 
on his visit to Rome to the Italian proposal that Russia 
should join with Italy in the effort to keep the peace, as 
between the major Powers, in the disarmament crisis. 
Categorical denials were issued from the Holy See of 
rumors that any conversations or negotiations had taken 
place with M. Litvinov during the latter’s stay in Rome. 
It was pointed out that the Holy See would regard any 
such explorations as worse than useless in view of the 
entirely one-sided character which any supposed agree- 
ments on religious matters would have if entered into with 
the faithless Soviet regime. In the meanwhile, renewed 
and more stringent orders were being issued by the Soviet 
Government concerning the output of inferior industrial 
goods, and the weakness of the Soviet transportation 
system was the subject of renewed complaints in Moscow. 


House of Lords Reform.—Before Christmas, legisla- 
tion was expected to come up in the Winter session of 
Parliament for the reform of the house of Lords. This 
question, debated for the last twenty years, was recently 
urged by the Left wing of the Labor party led by Sir 
Stafford Cripps, whose policy of reform included com- 
plete abolition of the Lords so that Parliament might be 
placed on a one-chamber basis. To offset the radicalism 
of Labor, Lord Salisbury was reported to have a bill 
ready, the contents of which would provide for the reduc- 
tion in the Upper House to 300, half to be chosen by the 
present body of Lords and half to be elected from those 
outside the Parliament already holding titles of peerage. 
If the bill is passed, close to 600 titled Britishers will be 
eliminated from Parliament. 


Revision: Pro and Con.—A cold response was given 
in France and Great Britain to the Italian proposals for 
the revision of the covenant of the League of Nations and 
the bringing of the disarmament question under the ar- 
bitrament of the major Powers. Speaking in London on 
December 7, M. Paul-Boncour, French Foreign Minister, 
insisted that the League should never abandon its basis, 
which was that of the equality of the smaller nations. 
British official opinion appeared to look with disfavor 
upon any attempt to modify the treaty of Versailles except 
through the means already provided for in the League 
covenant, by Article XIX. The Italian objections to the 
unanimity rule, by reason of which any one of the smaller 
nations could block any measure aiming at revision, were 
not considered seriously by the British. Fear was ex- 
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pressed that the control of the League by a few large 
Powers would result in a system of government by al- 
liances, such as existed before the League was formed. 
Representatives of the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, and Rumania), meeting at Kosice in Czecho- 
slovakia, expressed themselves as bitterly opposed to re- 
vision or tampering with the League of Nations. Nicholas 
Titulescu, Foreign Minister of Rumania, declared that 
revision meant war; and Foreign Minister Benes of 
Czechoslovakia recently toured Slovakia defending the 
League of Nations. On the other hand, Hungary was 
delighted with the prospect; and the Hungarian position 
was felt to be strengthened by the Hitler regime, whether 
opposing Hitler or favoring him. Reports that United 
States Secretary of State Cordell Hull, at Montevideo, 
was advocating closer cooperation between the League and 
the Pan-American Union, while tremendously encouraging 
to the besieged League, which had only four out of the 
seven major Powers to its credit, and might have only 
three—lacked confirmation. 


Disarmament Deadlock Continues.—A second con- 
versation on December 11 between André Francois-Poncet, 
French Ambassador in Berlin, and Chancelor Hitler, 
failed to bring any material improvement in the deadlock 
as to disarmament existing between Germany and France. 
Germany continued to stand by her two major demands: 
(1) that she be allowed to rearm on a basis of equality 
with other nations, asking for 300,000 men on an eight- 
months service; and (2) that there -should be either a 
plebiscite in the Saar region or an agreement as to the 
Saar with France. French public opinion, even of the 
more liberal type, remained positive against any suggestion 
of German rearmament ; regarding it as a threat of future 
wars; and the Saar question was considered as not imme- 
diate. British opinion appeared to be aligning itself with 
that of France: that there should be no rearmament of 
Germany. Nor did the efforts of Italy to adjust matters 
relieve the tension. 





Next week, Father John J. Wynne, founder 
and former editor of America, will return to 
these pages with an important article on “ The 
Dongan Charter of Political Liberty.” This year 
marks the 250th anniversary of that forerunner 
of the American Revolution. 

David Goldstein, known to many non-Catholic 
and Catholic audiences in America, will tell of 
some of his recent experiences around the coun- 
try in “ Campaigning for Christ.” 

Elizabeth Jordan will have her monthly review 
of plays next week instead of this. Her report 
is called “ Mary of Scotland and Others,” and 
will cover several of New York’s recent dramatic 
offerings. 

The Editor will have an article which will be 
timely for the Christmas season. It will go to St. 
Paul for inspiration on the meaning of Christ’s 
coming, and will be entitled “ Lord of the World.” 























